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THE WEEK. 
THE House of Commons was 
engaged on the first two days 
of this week in considering 
amendments to the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, partly in the formof “instructions” 
to the Committee, which were—as we point out else- 
where—for the most part, purely obstructive in 
their character, and were rejected by majorities 
so much larger than the normal figure in Govern- 
ment business that the Conservative absentees have 
been threatened with the publication of their 
names unless they become more regular in their 
attendance. On Wednesday afternoon the Bill for 
repealing the Coercion Act was passed by a majority 
of fourteen as against sixty last year, an unfortunate 
but purely accidental decline, indicating no change 
in the opinion of the House. The debate was marked 
by a wholly irrelevant interruption from O’ Donovan 
Rossa, whose appearance at the House earlier in 
the week had given occasion for a practical joke 
on the ex-Home Secretary, whose association 
with him at a remote period is now matter of 
history. Thursday evening was devoted to the 
consideration of the proposal to appoint a Grand 
Committee to deal with Scotch business—a pro- 
visional method of meeting the congestion of 
public business which calls for more drastic measures 
as soon as they are practicable. Meanwhile, a satis- 
factory arrangement seems in prospect as we write. 
In the House of Lords on the same evening the Bill 
for the reconstruction of the University of London 
went through its first stage. It is to be hoped that 
this, at any rate, will be allowed to escape the veto 
imposed by the Upper House. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Two fresh vacancies have been caused in the 
House of Commons during the past week by the 
deaths of the Earls of Selborne and Pembroke. The 
heirs of both sat in Parliament; and though some 
little time may possibly elapse before Mr. Sidney 
Herbert is formally entitled to inherit his brother's 
peerage, Lord Wolmer has already, by the death of 
his father, ceased to be a commoner. Lord Wolmer, 
it may be remembered, is one of the heirs to peer- 
ages who are endeavouring to change the law so as 
to enable a peer, if he chooses, to sit in the House 
of Commons for any constituency which may 
elect him. There is not the slightest chance 
of the passing of such a measure under present 
circumstances, though it is quite possible that 
when the House of Lords has been deprived of its 





present absurd prerogative peers may, under certain 
conditions, be permitted to stand as candidates for 
the House of Commons. There have been specu- 
lations in some quarters as to the possibility of an 
attempt being made by Lord Wolmer to retain his 
seat in the representative Chamber. It is, however, 
obvious that such an attempt would be absolutely 
futile. Lord Wolmer succeeded to his father’s 
peerage directly the latter died, and he is no more 
entitled now to admission to the House of Commons 
than is any other outsider. 


OF the five elections now pending, it is somewhat 
remarkable that only one seat hitherto occupied by 
a Liberal is vacant. This is the seat for Walworth, 
where a good fight is being made on behalf of the 
Radical candidate, Colonel Reade. He has a formid- 
able opponent, and the Tory party is making 
every effort to win the seat. Colonel Reade’s friends 
are, however, hopeful of success. At Leamington 
the writ for the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Peel’s 
elevation to the peerage has been somewhat un- 
accountably delayed. We cannot for a moment 
credit the statement made in some quarters that 
this delay is due to the action of the ex-Speaker. 
It is more likely to be caused by the tedious form- 
alities connected with the creation of a new 
peerage. It is, however, distinctly unfavourable to 
the Liberal candidate. 


THE National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions have been moved to invite the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain to a banquet 
which is to be given for the purpose of recognising 
“ the invaluable service to the nation of the Liberal 
Unionist party.” We are not aware of any 
particular services which the Liberal Unionist party 
has rendered to the nation, though we cannot deny 
that it has given invaluable assistance to the Tory 
party. But for its aid Ireland would not have been 
left for five years despoiled of its liberty, and at the 
absolute mercy of Mr. Balfour’s odious system of 
coercion. The surprising fact, however, is that the 
Tories should have been so slow to recognise their 
debt to their Liberal allies. The banquet must, we 
presume, be considered, like Mr. Balfour's recent 
speech and Lord Salisbury’s letter, as part of the 
bargain imposed by Mr. Chamberlain upon his 
faithful, but, it must be confessed, rather ungracious 
allies. 





Last Friday evening’s sitting of the House of 
Commons was devoted to a fresh discussion of 
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the question of the Duke of Coburg’s annuity. We 
must honestly confess that we have not the slightest 
sympathy with the line which certain of our Radical 
friends have seen fit to take on this subject, nor can 
we conceive that any good purpose whatever is 
served by these repeated attempts to reopen a matter 
which has already been decided by Parliament. So 
far as the merits of the case are concerned, the Duke 
of Coburg’s claim is very much stronger than his 
Radical opponents are willing to admit. But even if 
this were not the case, we have to remember the 
simple fact that the honour of Parliament has been 
pledged, and that we have no right to draw back 
from a settlement which is just as binding upon us 
as it is upon the Duke of Coburg himself. We are 
well aware that it is easy to obtain a cheap 
popularity by opposing the voting of public money 
to the members of the Royal Family ; but we con- 
fess we think it would be more dignified if those 
who do not object to the Monarchy as an institution 
—who are, indeed, fully conscious of the advantages 
which it confers upon us—were to refrain from 
initiating irritating and mischievous discussions 
from which no possible benefit can be derived by 
anybody. 





THERE is another question affecting a member of 
the Royal Family which is of infinitely greater import- 
ance than the question of the grant to the Duke of 
Coburg. It is one upon which the Liberal party is 
bound to speak out strongly. We refer to the Duke 
of Cambridge’s continuance in the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is no disrespect to the Duke, 
nor any reflection upon his eminent zeal, to say that 
his retention of that office is the chief obstacle to 
the reform of our military system. The Commander- 
in-Chief is the keystone of the arch in our present 
system of administration, and until he has been 
removed we cannot alter that system. That it needs 
to be altered isadmitted by everybody. The highest 
authorities in both parties, as well as in the 
army itself, have denounced the existing system 
as one that makes solely for extravagance 
and inefficiency. We are glad to see that public 
attention is being prominently directed to the sub- 
ject in several of the leading newspapers, and we 
must hope that outside agitation on this subject 
will succeed where reformers in Parliament and in 
the army have failed. The Duke of Cambridge is, 
we are convinced, as anxious as anybody can be that 
our military system should be made as efficient as 
possible ; but it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
he should recognise the fact that he is himself an 
innocent but grave obstacle to reform. It is the 
duty of those who represent public opinion to try to 
bring home to his mind conviction upon this point. 


A VERY important meeting was held in St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening for the purpose of consider- 
ing the atrocities perpetrated in Turkish Armenia, 
and insisting on the speedy fulfilment of the sixty- 
first article of the Berlin Treaty. The Duke of 
Argyll presided over the first portion of the meeting, 
and the Duke of Westminster over the second, whilst 
a letter was read from Mr. Gladstone giving emphatic 
assurance of his entire sympathy with the object 
of the demonstration. It cannot be said that 
there was much that was new in what was said 
by the speakers. There was certainly nothing 
that would be new to the readers of this journal, 
who had not only the earliest, but the most 
authentic information with regard to the terrible 
events in Asia Minor. Perhaps the most novel 
feature of the speeches was the Duke of Argyll’s 
explanation of the object of the Crimean War. It 
was waged, he declared, to establish the principle 
that the fate and future of Turkey were to be a 
matter of European, and not of exclusively Russian, 
concern. We are afraid that this view of the origin 
and purpose of the war is not likely to commend 














itself to the historian. If the speeches delivered on 
Tuesday were not striking, the spirit of the meeting 
was. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and if those 
who took part in this remarkable demonstration are 
able—as we trust they may be—to infect the mass 
of their fellow-countrymen with their own deter- 
mination, there is still reason to hope that something 
may be done to secure the lives and the honour of 
the unhappy Armenians. 


THE annual meeting of the Children’s Invalid Aid 
Association gives an opportunity for drawing atten- 
tion to this admirable organisation. This is the 
seventh annual meeting of the Association, and the 
fact that Sir William Broadbent presides doubtless 
indicates the respect and sympathy with which it is 
regarded by the medical profession. The air of 
frugal and practical unaffectedness which must 
immediately strike any discerning visitor who 
explores the headquarters of the Children’s Invalid 
Aid, at 18, Buckingham Street, is well borne out by 
the evidence of the yearly reports in regard to its 
constant co-operation with the Charity Organisation 
Society—surely a pledge to the most sceptical of its 
eareful and discriminating methods. On the other 
hand, it seems to be singularly free from the 
coldness and narrowness which have sometimes 
defaced an otherwise splendid record. We should 
like to add that it is wholly unsectarian. It 
aims at giving to every sick and crippled child, 
among the poorest of the population of this vast 
city, a trusted and intimate friend—a friend whose 
aid shall in many ways be wise and timely, but 
whose friendship shall be the best gift of all, a gift 
which redeems every lesser boon from that injury 
to sensitive self-respect which is the secret and the 
curse of all that can truly be called “ pauperisation.” 
Those who know anything of the self-denying love 
of the man who founded the society, who has toiled 
for it silently and untiringly, and who yet desires 
to be nameless, will understand why the Children’s 
Invalid Aid Association does not “ pauperise” but 
rather redeems and uplifts. 





JAPAN has yielded to the pro- 
tests of the three Powers, and has 

ed to renounce her claim to the 
definitive possession both of the Liao-tung peninsula 
and of Port Arthur itself. Apparently, however, 
she still claims to occupy them until the fulfilment 
of the other stipulations of the treaty can be 
assured. If that is so, the cause of civilisation in 
China will suffer less than we feared, but a possible 
control of the Customs revenue by the European 
Powers is suggested as an alternative. On the other 
hand, we are at the beginning of a diplomatie 
campaign full of uncertainties, which the Russian 
press will probably do its best to intensify, and 
beyond this we may look forward to a period of 
active preparation for possible conflict in the future 
on the part both of Russia and of Japan. Neverthe- 
less, the Japanese Government merits the congratu- 
lations it has received on its action, supposing always 
it can stifle the explosion which its action will 
probably occasion at home. We believe, as we have 
said, that Japan might for a time have defied and 
possibly have humiliated the three intervening 
Powers; but only for a time. But what do Ger- 
many and France get by their action? Merely a 
certain strengthening of relations with Russia which 
alters the European situation in a way not likely to 
turn to the profit of the partners of Germany in the 
old Triple Alliance. 


ABROAD. 





Critics abroad, and some at home, tell us that 
we ought to have joined the three Powers in their 
intervention, But that intervention was motived 
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simply and solely by European considerations, and if 
there is one thing about our foreign policy which is 
perfectly clear it is that we must stand aloof from 
Continental complications as long as we possibly can 
—unless, of course, we are dragged in by our responsi- 
bility for the existence of the Turkish Empire. Our 
business is with our own islands and with countries 
outside Europe. In the East we shall interfere 
when our interests are concerned, but not before. 
Here there was no evidence that they were 
threatened by Japan. The chief thing needed by 
us was a prompt and pacific settlement, and that we 
have helped to secure by giving Japan good advice. 
The compensation she is to receive, by the way, is 
ten millions sterling extra. That, and doubtless a 
good deal more as commission to the tax-gatherers, 
will be extorted from the unhappy population of 
China. Would not a territorial cession have been 
less open to objection in the interest of humanity at 
large ? 





THE new tax on the property of religious 
societies, which the French Legislature has recently 
substituted for the old and ingeniously vexatious 
droit daccroissement, devised when Anti-Clericalism 
was at its height some fourteen years ago, has not, 
unfortunately, been received by the religious world 
in France with the same calmness as marked the 
debate in the Chamber. The Bishops, indeed, 
have generally taken it very quietly—many have 
protested, but in moderate terms, while nearly one- 
third have done nothing at all; one has coun- 
selled submission, and only one—the Bishop of 
Séez-—has denounced the measure, and urged re- 
sistance. But the clerically disposed laity are 
doing their best to work up an agitation—a 
dangerous game, seeing that the Anti-Clericals are 
quite ready to meet them, and that the new tax is 
distinctly an alleviation of the old. In the Chamber, 
as we remarked at the time, the question was debated 
with remarkable calmness. The discussion outside 
has naturally been less calm; but so far as it has 
gone, it indicates the truth of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
recent announcement that the period of sterile 
politico-ecclesiastical conflict is at an end. 


Or the Anti-Revolutionary Bill, now at length 
before the German Reichstag for its second reading, 
it is still quite impossible to predict how much will 
be passed, or whether the whole may not disappear. 
The only party which stands to win, whatever 
happens, is the Catholic Centre, because if the Bill 
passes as it now stands, a great deal of it will be the 
result of amendments made by the Catholic members 
in Select Committee, and if it does not, that party, 
which holds the balance in the Reichstag, will 
have been chiefly instrumental in throwing it 
out. The proceedings so far have indicated that its 
provisions, taken singly, have less chance of accept- 
ance than their bitterest enemies had ventured 
to hope. In preparation for the debate a con- 
gress of delegates from Municipal Councils was 
held in Berlin on Sunday — sixty-one towns 
being represented, and 170 more offering adhesion— 
and passed a resolution condemning the Bill as 
interfering with free criticism, and therefore with the 
development of municipal political life. Moreover, 
at the end of last week the Legislature of Wiirtem- 
berg—where, it may be remembered, the Imperialist 
parties lost ground considerably at the recent 
elections—passed a resolution by 56 to 24 condemn- 
ing the Bill, and requesting the representatives of 
the kingdom in the Federal Council to vote against 
it. The Premier, while not promising compliance, 
indicated that the Ministry disapproved of the Bill. 





THE appointment of Major von Wissmann as 
Governor of German East Africa is thought to mark 
a revival of the forward movement in German 


colonial policy, which received a check by his recall 
under Count Caprivi. Here the Catholic Centre, 
in the interest of foreign missions, will be not less 
ardent in the policy of expansion than the most 
Chauvinist “colonial men;” and it is stated that 
Major von Wissmann has elaborate plans for a 
system of narrow-gauge railways, connecting in the 
first instance kake Victoria Nyanza and Lake Tan- 
ganyika with the coast, where new lines of steamers 
are to connect the principal points. The financial 
question does not seem to be considered. The 
present Reichstag is so unwilling to grant money 
for other purposes that, if money can be found for 
this, it can only be got by stinting expenditure in 
other directions. So colonial policy will work its 
own cure. We need not, therefore, distress ourselves 
with the thought that Major von Wissmann’s ap- 
pointment has the character ascribed to it in France 
of “a colonial mobilisation against England.” 





THE general election in Italy is fixed for Sunday, 
May 26th, the second ballots taking place a week 
later, and the new Chamber meeting on June 10th. 
The report of the Ministry which is the formal basis 
of this decree states that “an obstructive coalition, 
suddenly formed,” had prevented calm discussion on 
the financial situation (be it noted that it was not 
formed until the work of the Parliament had been 
practically terminated by the circumstances of the 
prorogation), and anticipates a large Ministerial ma- 
jority. Of that there seems, unhappily, very little 
doubt. The influence of the Government will be 
used more unsparingly, if that is possible, than when 
the wires were pulled by Signor Giolitti in 1893. 
The new electoral law and the anti-Anarchist law 
enabling them to fix the residence of “agitators” 
who are supposed to be dangerous will, together, 
have rid them of a multitude of dangerous op- 
ponents. It is even stated that they are embarrassed 
by the number of rival candidates, each eager to 
be called Ministerialist and secure the influence of 
the Government. Moreover, the municipal elections 
at Brescia have told the same tale as at Milan and 
Leghorn. Clericals and Moderates have combined, 
and Signor Zanardelli, a possible Premier, and at 
present a leader of the Opposition, has lost his seat 
on the Provincial Council. It is true that this need 
not prove very much for the Parliamentary elections, 
in which good Catholics, by order of the Vatican, do 
not vote. But it is clear that the coalition of 
Socialists and Radicals—which the former repudiate 
and the latter are apparently anxious to keep up—is 
frightening the middle classes into support of the 
established order. 





Tue Servian Skupshtina has shown unexpected 
independence. Appointed practically by Royal de- 
cree, and called together to ratify the arrangement 
as to a foreign loan concluded last December, it has 
declined to do so, on the ground that the terms were 
too onerous, and that the plan introduced a foreign 
control of important sources of revenue. Of course, 
the Minister of Finance has resigned, and his col- 
leagues are expected to follow. The patriotism of 
the Skupshtina is creditable in intention, though 
here, as in Greece, it is misplaced, and it seems quite 
possible that a more patriotic and more popular 
Ministry may soon be formed from the Radical 
party, who a week or two ago were muttering 
threats of revolution. 





Mr. Gossr’s remarks on the ex- 

LITERATURE. cessive claims of the popular author 

at the present time, which were 

made at the booksellers’ dinner a fortnight ago, 
suffered an unfortunate condensation in the hands 
of the reporters into a charge of “ unbridled greedi- 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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ness,” which has evoked a formal protest from Mr. 
Besant in the name of the Society of Authors, and a 
disavowal, backed by a verbatim report of his speech, 
from Mr. Gosse himself. Apart, however, from the 
offending expression which Mr. Gosse did not use, 
there can be little doubt that his warning was 
substantially correct. Just now, of course, there is 
a “boom” in fiction, and successful novelists are 
not only commanding what prices they please but 
pledging themselves to publishers, or offering to do 
«o, four or five years in advance. Now, this cannot 
last, any more than any other inflation in matters of 
finance. Increased supply, from America and else- 
where, and excessive competition among publishers 
as well as authors, must produce a profound de- 
pression at no distant date in the book market, as 
in others. Moreover—it may be his own fault or 
that of the public —the popularity of any in- 
dividual author is subject to great fluctuations. 
Well-known names could be mentioned which 
have been up and down as Conspicuously, if 
not as frequently, as Mexican Railway stock. 
Now (if we may borrow the language of our 
financial contemporaries), Deferred Authors may be 
a good description to hold as a speculation, but in- 
vestments of that sort should in reason be both 
varied and small. Moreover, it will be unwise of 
the Authors’ Society if, like other trade unions in 
the first flush of youth and inexperience, it imposes 
conditions which make a venture unprofitable. 
The profession of literature had better take warning 
by the sad fate of the artists after the “ picture 
boom ” some years ago. 


Two new editions this week deserve a passing 
notice. The édition de luxe of Mr. J. M. Barrie's 
early work, the “ Auld Licht Idylls” (Hodder and 
Stoughton) is a sumptuous volume of which only 550 
copies have been printed, and which is illustrated 
with most attractive etchings by Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A. 
Ic is dedicated to Mr. Frederick Greenwood, under 
whose auspices the “idylls” originally appeared in 
the St. James's Gazette. Sir Wemyss Reid's “ Life 
of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster” is issued in a new 
and popular form, with a short preface pointing out 
how the progress of the three great questions in 
which he was interested—the Irish problem, educa- 
tion, and Imperial Federation—justifies the estimate 
of his work contained in the volume, and making 
a brief reference to those of his colleagues who have 
since passed from public life. 





AN interesting problem, which is at present under- 
going solution, is whether the newly discovered 
“ Argon” can account for the presence of those lines 
in the spectrum of the chromosphere, or usually 
invisible gaseous envelope of the sun, which have, up 
till now, defied all attempts to settle their origin. 
The spectrum of the chromosphere as seen during a 
total eclipse of the sun shows only bright lines, 
proving that it is composed of incandescent gases. 
These lines are chiefly due to hydrogen, but those 
of other metals have been seen, while one long line 
in the yellow part has not been found to corresp2nd 
with the lines of any known terrestrial substance. 
This “ helium” line, as it has been termed, is also 
visible in those extremely heated prominences which 
are shot up from the solar surface, and has been 
recorded in the spectra of some of the hottest stars, 
and also in some nebula, as, for instance, the great 
nebula of Orion. The fact that this line has never 
been seen apart from the bright lines of ignited 
hydrogen led to the belief that it might be a hydrogen 
line, but not one capable of being rendered visible 
under laboratory conditions. This view, however, 
did not hold good, so that the origin of the line has 
yet to be found. Two recent communications to the 
Royal Society by Professor William Ramsay and 
Mr. Norman Lockyer are devoted to the comparison 





of the spectrum of argon and helium. Professor 
Ramsay finds the spectra, on the whole, very 
similar, but with some important differences. These 
differences, as he says, may imply that the atmo- 
spheric argon contains a gas absent from the argon 
that gives the helium spectrum, and this gas may be 
the cause of the very high density of argon. Mr. 
Lockyer'’s evidence, which is as yet only preliminary, 
suggests that argon is one effective in producing 
some of the lines, while the structure lines of hy- 
drogen may be responsible for others. Further 
researches on this question will be awaited with 
interest. 


THE Earl of Pembroke was known 
in literature as the joint author 
of an extremely amusing book of 
travels in the Pacific, and as a somewhat common- 
place and not too tender critic of the Christian creed. 
He had been Under-Secretary for War under Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, but his ill-health had cut short 
a political career of considerable promise.—Sir George 
Buchanan, F.R.S., formerly medical officer to the 
Local Government Board, had done much to improve 
sanitation and to provide and strengthen defences 
against epidemic disease.— Professor Karl Vogt 
had played many parts; he had worked with 
Agassiz at the natura! history of fish and the theory 
of glaciers, and lived with him on the glacier of the 
Aarg; he had been a professor at the University 
of Giessen, and one of the leading deputies in the 
unfortunate Frankfort Parliament of 1848; he had 
been driven into exile at Nice, and turned from 
politics back to marine zoology; and had then 
been invited by the Radical “ dictator” of Geneva, 
James Fazy, to occupy a chair at the University, 
partly, it would seem, because as a materialist, a 
political exile, and a foreigner, he was specially 
obnoxious to Genevese traditions. But he soon 
established his position, and took an active part in 
local life, though he proved in later years too 
liberal for the despotic Radicalism of Geneva. He 
wrote much, in a style far more French than 
German, and was an exceptionally active populariser 
of Darwinism with a passion for writing against 
Christianity ; and his scornful attack on the author 
of the saying, “In science I adopt modern con- 
clusions, in religion I believe like the poorest char- 
coal burner,” is still remembered in the history of 
philosophy. He belonged to a class—the political 
scientist—-which probably is the special product of 
the present age, and which seems to be now ap- 
proaching extinction.—To Lord Selborne and Sir 
Robert Peel reference is made elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


——== GOO 


FTER all, it is just as well that we should not 
leave all the dining-out, the feasting, and the 
flummery to the members of the “great Unionist 
party.” We may, indeed, hold the opinion that 
there has been a little too much of this sort of thing 
among our political opponents; that it has been 
carried, in fact, to so extreme a point that the 
impression has gone abroad that if it were not for 
their dinner-table convivialities the united Unionists 
would long ago have fallen into a state of complete 
disintegration. No such charge can be brought 
against the Liberal party. Even if we lay full stress 
upon the sober and temperate hospitalities of the 
Eighty Club it still remains true that we are not in 
@ position to compete with the exuberant festivities 
of our opponents. In these circumstances we think 
that the National Liberal Club did well to invite 
ministers to an entertainment at which they met a 
large body of their own supporters, and at which the 
Prime Minister was enabled to deliver himself of 
very useful and important sentiments. It is not 
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merely the speech of Lord Rosebery on Wednesday 
that calls for notice. We shall come directly to the 
advice he gave the Liberal party; but before doing 
so we must, in justice to a man who has not always 
received fair play at the hands of those who profess 
to be bis supporters, refer to one personal matter. 
When the Committee of the National Liberal Club 
sent out their invitations to the gathering of Wed- 
nesday, Lord Rosebery, who was, naturally, the most 
important guest, felt constrained to decline that 
invitation for a very simple and sufficient reason. 
He had just suffered from a very severe attack of the 
terrible disease which has cost us so many valuable 
lives, and he did not feel equal to the strain which 
attendance at a crowded evening meeting necessarily 
involved. There are so many of us who have had 
the same painful experience as Lord Rosebery, and 
who know the terrible languor, weakness, and 
depression which the inflaenza almost invariably 
leaves behind it, that it seems strange that the 
reality of this reason for his non-attendance at the 
National Liberal Club was not universally recog- 
nised. But the penny-a-liner is abroad in the land, 
and the penny-a-liner with his political guesses and 
gossip is now to be found in many strange and unex- 
pected places. Presumably he has never had the 
influenza, and knows nothing of its seqguele. To him 
accordingly there was something sinister and signifi- 
cant in Lord Rosebery’s refusal to go to Wednesday’s 
gathering. Why should the Opposition have a 
monopoly of intestine disputes? Here surely was 
proof that there were hidden fires blazing beneath 
the apparently unbroken surface of the Liberal 
party. When Lord Rosebery, feeling somewhat 
stronger, withdrew his refusal of the invitation 
from the National Liberal Club, and to the great 
satisfaction of his friends announced that he would 
after all attend the function of Wednesday, the 
penny-a-liners found in the fact a full confirmation 
of their suspicions. Of course, his illness had 
only been a diplomatic one, and it had yielded 
now, not to the healing influence of time, 
but to the pressure which the quidnuncs had 
brought to bear upon the Prime Minister. This 
was the view that prevailed up to Wednesday even- 
ing. Possibly the fact, duly recorded in the news- 
papers on Thursday morning, that Lord Rosebery 
only fulfilled his engagement to speak at the 
National Liberal Club with difficulty, and that he 
came dangerously near to one of those moments of 
physical collapse with which the convalescent from 
influenza is constantly threatened, may convince even 
the penny-a-liners that there was more of nature 
than of art in his indisposition, and may satisfy the 
rest of the world that he is entitled to sympathy 
rather than censorious misrepresentation. 

It is, however, Lord Rosebery’s speech rather 
than the circumstances attending it that deserves 
special attention. We are glad that the Prime 
Minister was able to direct the minds of those whom 
he addressed to that which, after all, ought to be the 
first subject in the thoughts of Liberals at present. 
We have heard a great deal about crises in the 
Cabinet, and burning questions upon which 
a dissolution may be forced upon us. But 
there is only one question on which the Ministry 
can honourably appeal to the country. That is the 
question to which Lord Rosebery called attention on 
Wednesday night—the question of the House of 
Lords. We do not find any fault with Ministers 
because comparatively little has been said upon the 
subject of late. They have been engaged in carrying 
out the programme which was formulated when the 
question of the House of Lords was taken up in 
earnest. Every item in that programme was in- 
tended to lead up to the paramount subject of the 
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privileges of the Peers. The purpose was to get as 
much useful legislation carried this session as the 
House of Commons could compass and the House 
of Lords would agree to. If a great contrast were 
to be shown between the measures which the one 
House passed and those which were accepted by the 
other, then we should be able to impress more 
forcibly than ever upon the minds of the electors 
the absurdity and iniquity of the anomaly which is 

ted to us by the present condition of the House * 
of Lords. If, on the other hand, the Peers proved 
unusually amenable to reason, and accepted most of 
the useful measures which had passed the House of 
Commons, we should be so much to the good in the 
account of Liberal legislation, and we would still be 
able to fall back upon our old cause of complaint 
against the unrepresentative Chamber. But, what- 
ever happened, whether the Peers were obstinate or 
pliabie, whether we carried a big or a little pro- 
gramme, it was the fixed intention of Ministers that 
the appeal to the country, when it was made, should 
be made upon this question of the House of Lords 
and upon no other. We are glad to find that the 
Prime Minister has not forgotten this fact, because 
we fear that some of his colleagues have been in 
danger of doing so. We have been told of the 
determination of particular Ministers to force a 
particular Bill upon the House of Commons; and 
when these Ministers huve been warned that their 
Bill could not possibly be carried because it was not 
acceptable to some Liberals, we have heard of their 
declaring that it would be well to “ ride for a fall” on 
that particular issue. Those who take this view forget 
that the honour of the Government is pledged to a 
different course, and that Ministers cannot now be 
permitted to play fast and loose with their policy 
and their programme. Where should we be if the 
Local Veto Bill, for example, were forced to a 
Second Reading at the price of a defeat and a 
dissolution? We should have to fight the General 
Election not upon that question on which we have 
been told that we must fight it, but upon another 
and an entirely different one. All the preparations 
that have been made for the last two years in view 
of a Constitutional struggle on the question of the 
House of Lords would be wasted. All the policy 
which has guided us ever since Mr. Gladstone, in 
his last speech, summoned his party to an attack 
upon the citadel of privilege would be brought to 
nothing; and we should be forced to fight the foe 
upon ground chosen not by us, but by himself, and 
on a@ question on which, we fear we must admit, 
there is not anything like absolute unanimity of 
opinion in the Liberal ranks. 

We are glad, in these circumstances, that Lord 
Rosebery once more made it clear that he at least 
means to carry out the policy of his party, the policy 
which the Liberal Associations endorsed at Leeds, 
and which has received the warm support of the 
constituencies. His is the voice which ought to 
prevail, and which must prevail, in regard to the 
choice of a question on which to dissolve and on 
which to appeal to the country. He at least, it is 
clear, is against this suicidal “swopping of horses” 
in the middle of the stream; and ‘we believe that 
his attitude will be applauded by the majority of his 
followers. We cannot have a better battle-horse 
than this question of the House of Lords, and it 
is the duty of Liberals to stick to it. Nor ought 
they to forget that this question, in a sense, contains 
all the minor questions which are now occupying 
their minds. Why is it that the Tories are jeering 
at the labours of the House of Commons and talking 
of “playing at legislation”? It is because they 
believe that the caucus of the Upper House will put 
an end to every good Bill that may be sent up to it 
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by the House of Commons. Everybody knows, for 
example, that if the Local Veto Lill were to be 
carried by a majority of a hundred by the Commons, 
it would still be rejected by the Peers temporal and 
spiritual. That being the case it is certainly difficult 
to understand how we are likely to advance any 
reform, or any good piece of legislation, until we 
have got rid of the one great obstacle to Con- 
stitutional progress which now exists in this country. 








THE WELSH BILL IN COMMITTEE. 





HIS is the critical time of the session. It is an 
axiom with all those who have for years felt 
the pulse of Parliament and know its constitution, 
that the six weeks between Easter and Whitsuntide 
are those which determine whether the session is to 
be a success. The Tories are brought to town by the 
London season, and pairs, other than dinner pairs, 
are scarce. Committee work means frequent divi- 
sions, which require close attendance, and close 
attendance means a full Lobby, gossip and rumours, 
enthusiasm or panic. If things go well with the 
Ministerialists, and the barrier of obstruction is 
successfully overpast, the rest of their Bills may be 
expected to go through with a rush in the dog-days, 
and the party to the country with the con- 
fidence which a faithful servant feels when he goes 
to his master after doing his work well. If, on the 
other hand, things drift, and nothing is done beyond 
scoring divisions, dry rot sets in. Even if there be 
no actual defeat, there is demoralisation ; the most 
essential part of the programme is abandoned and 
the Ministerialists go to the country without hope. 
It would be better that the Government should 
actually be defeated in the House, than that they 
should drag out an impotent existence, accomplish- 
ing nothing, but assuring their defeat at the General 
Election. 

One looks, therefore, at the political bulletin 
week by week with great anxiety. So far there is 
no fatal symptom. The Budget contains nothing 
formidably contentious. The Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee, though set up too late, will somewhat 
relieve the prevalent congestion. Majorities, though 
naturally variable, have been on the whole satis- 
factory. It is absurd to lay too much stress on 
chance majorities of 64, like that obtained in the 
dinner hour of Monday; just as it is absurd to be 
disconcerted by the fall of the majority to 14, even 
with the Redmondites voting with us, on the second 
reading of the Coercion Act Repeal Bill on Wednes- 
day. There are accidents inevitable at the full 
season, when the majority of members, instead of 
being paired by the week and sent off safely bag 
and baggage out of town, are attending in Parlia- 
ment during the intervals of social duty, and can be 
brought up at an hour’s notice by a special Whip. 
On the balance of occasions the Liberals have had 
the best of it; the majority has been oftener above 
than below normal. Hence, if the doctor is only 
concerned for the life of his patient, there is no 
cause for alarm. 

But we want to do more than merely survive, 
and if one asks what actually the Government has 
done during the last week, the answer must be little 
or nothing. Obstruction has taken the most 
ridiculous forms, but still there is no promise of it 
being put an end to. Let us set cut, without malice, 
what the amendments have been which have been 
discussed by the House and divided on by some four 
hundred members. There was (1) an instruction to 


divide the Welsh Bill into two parts, one dealing 
with Disestablishment and the other with Disendow- 








ment. It was perfectly possible, without this in- 
struction, to leave out the disendowment clauses of 
the Bill, and the defeat of the instruction does not 
prevent the motion being made to omit each of these 
clauses. Thus the timeoccupied by the instruction was 
absolutely wasted. There was (2) an amendment to 
stpone the coming into operation of the Bill until 
1898. The Church of Ireland had rather more than 
one clear year’s notice, and managed to create a 
wonderful number of claims for compensation in the 
interval. What might not the Welsh Church do in 
two years and a half? There was (3) an amendment 
to leave out the words “in this Act referred to as 
the date of disestablishment,” on the ground that 
disestablishment is not a legal expression. It would 
be possible on the same ground, and with equal 
reason, to move to omit every “and,” every “or,” 
every “the,” for none of these useful words of one 
syllable are specially sacred to the law. Then (4) 
it was moved to leave out the words “so far as 
it is established by law.” The most absurd 
reasons were alleged against these harmless 
words, which had been taken from the Irish 
Act. Mr. Ambrose challenged the Government to 
ut in a schedule to the Bill the Acts of 
arliament establishing the Church. It cannot be 
said that the rejection of the amendment decided 
anything. It was moved to insert (5) the words “in 
any respects in which other religious bodies are not 
so established.” This was not an entirely unreason- 
able amendment, and drew from the Home Secretary 
the promise that if any privilege or exemption pos- 
sessed by other religious bodies could be proved to 
be taken away from the Church by this Bill, he 
would undertake to see that provision was made for 
these cases. But the Home Secretary’s concession 
did not prevent a long debate and division. These 
five proposals, of which only one was not purely 
obstructive, consumed the first day. 

The second day was occupied by four amend- 
ments of a sort which might be multiplied indefinitely. 
It was proposed to exempt certain parts of Wales 
and Monmouthsbire from the Bill. The parts pro- 
posed to be omitted were :—(1) That part of Mont- 
gomeryshire which is in the diocese of Hereford, (2) 
that part of Radnorshire which is in the diocese of 
Hereford, (3) a detached part of the county of Flint 
known as the hundred of Maelor, (4) the county of 
Monmouth. There is no apparent reason why this 
form of amendment should not go on for ever. 
Monmouthshire is much more Welsh than some 
of the counties which are part of Wales proper, 
and motions to omit each of those counties, or 
agg parishes in them, might be made one 

y one. In the course of a month or so we might 
reach Holyhead or Pembroke. Except in the case 
of the hundred of Maelor, which may not impossibly 
be detached from Flintshire and added to Shropshire 
for county purposes, there was no reasonable ground 
alleged for exemption. 

Thus, after going through two days’ amendments 
carefully, we can only find two which were other 
than frivolous. In two days nothing has really been 
decided. The amendments were so free from even 
the clumsiest pretence at sincerity that there is no 
possible reason why hundreds of the same kind 
should not be turned out by the stupidest member of 
the stupid party. It cannot really be said that 
during the time spent in Committee on the Welsh 
Bill the Government has accomplished anything. 
But there are compensations. The character of the 
obstruction which they have had to face must surely 
have convinced the Government of the necessity of 
pushing through the Welsh Bill in the same way 
that the Coercion Act of 1857, the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893, and the Evicted Tenants’ Bill of 1894, were 
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passed. When the whole of a powerful Opposition 
devotes its energies to preventing the passage of a 
Bill through Committee, it is quite hopeless to 
attempt to overcome them by the ordinary 
closure. Amendments can be turned out by 
the Tory member as easily as heroic couplets 
by the last century laureate. Sense is in either 
case a matter of little consequence. The silliest 
amendment, made rhythmic by a few “aforesaids” 
and “ hereafters,’’ will receive the grave approbation 
of Sir Richard Webster and Mr. Balfour. A solid 
party will vote for it, and Mr. Chamberlain will at 
least pair for it. The past week has not been 
perhaps spent in vain, if the Tory policy has been 
clearly exposed to the Government and the country. 
There is no occasion or excuse for longer delay. 
The country demands that the Session should not be 
wasted, and will hold the Liberal party responsible 
if itis. When an ingenious burglar finds out a new 
mode of theft we do not blame the police for not 
catching him. But the policeman who looks on at 
a bit of garrotting in broad daylight deserves to be 
dismissed. This may seem a rough comparison, but 
electors are plain people. 








ENGLAND AND THE ARMENIANS. 





HE great meeting at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening was a striking demonstration 

of the depth and intensity of the feeling which has 
united English men and women of all parties and 
views in an effort to preclude the possibility of the 
recurrence of such horrors—exceptional, no doubt, 
in degree and number, but, as we are very well 
aware, not exceptional in kind—as are now known 
beyond the possibility of doubt to have been com- 
mitted last summer at Sassoun. In spite of the 
feuds that for ten years past have embittered 
English politics, and of the tradition—a legacy, un- 
happily, from the days of Lord Beaconsfield—that 
the Conservative party is specially pledged to the 
championship of the Turk, men of all parties and all 
shades of opinion—the Dukes of Argyll and West- 
minster, the Bishop of St. Asaph and the Bishop of 
Hereford, a host of Conservative members as well as 
of Liberals—gave their active support to the work of 
strengthening the hands of the present Government 
in forcing reform on the reluctant Turk. In truth, 
the evidence, which has always been convincing as 
regards our duty, is now irresistible as to the atroci- 
ties themselves. Resting on a concurrence of inde- 
pendent testimonies of the most varied kind, such as 
would have charmed Archdeacon Paley, and carried 
conviction to the most sceptical student of the logic 
of historical evidence—testimonies begun long 
ago in our own columns, continued by the 
detailed reports obtained under great difficulties 
by the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, and the 
Times, substantiated by the direct evidence of 
refugees, and made more dramatic, if not more 
logical, by their actual production—the knowledge 
has produced an awakening of the public conscience 
which is a welcome reversion to the habits of a 
past generation. The Conservative reaction in 
Europe, perhaps to some extent the awakening 
interest in the expansion of our own Empire, 
had produced among us a certain indifference to 
the sufferings of oppressed nationalities which 
contrasted strangely with the interest felt by 
our forefathers in the Poles and Hungarians, 
and with the indignation which stirred ll 
Great Britain on the revelation of the Bulgarian 
atrocities nineteen years ago. The Poles were 
crushed; the Hungarians were successful in the 





end, and became in their turn oppressors on a minor 
scale of the subject races which had formerly been 
used to keep them down. The Bulgarian horrors 
were followed by a Russian scare, by a “ peace with 
honour,” from which subsequent events took off the 
gilding, and by the wholly illusory and futile 
guarantees for the protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte imposed by the Treaty of 
Berlin and the Convention of Cyprus. It has at 
last become evident to the English nation—dulled 
in conscience by years of disappointment, inaction, 
and forgetfulness—that its responsibilities are still 
in force, and that its business is to secure that they 
shall be made a reality. 

As we have said elsewhere, we cannot quite en- 
dorse the view put forward with some force by the 
Duke of Argyll, that the Crimean War was entered 
upon, not to save Turkey from Russia, but to secure 
that the protection of the Christians should be a 
matter for Europe, and not by Russia alone. What- 
ever individuals may have thought, Governments had 
no such definite theory ; and the mass of Englishmen 
had, we believe, a profound and, at that time, a well- 
grounded distrust of Russia, and a sincere belief in the 
recuperative powers of the Turk. But at least the 
result of that war bound us to see that the Christians 
of Turkey should not suffer from our action. That 
responsibility was again undertaken by our action 
after the Treaty of San Stefano, and undertaken in 
a formal and deliberate manner by the Treaty of 
Berlin and the Cyprus Convention. These have, as 
we said, auasienl a dead letter. At last they are 
to be put in force. 

As to the method by which this is to be done 
the speakers at the meeting had not much to say. 
Those of them who touched upon it inclined to the 
plan advocated in our columns and elsewhere of 
an organisation of what was once Armenia on the 
model of the Lebanon, with an administration made 
up largely of Christians and partly of foreigners, 
and under systematic and continuous foreign con- 
trol. But it is perfectly clear that this must be 
backed by force, and that if it is to be successful the 
understanding between ourselves and France and 
Russia must continue to hold good after the force 
has been applied. We can do nothing directly in 
Armenia, and Cyprus is only too ready to join 
the Kingdom of Greece. We might, indeed, take 
independent naval action on the coast of Asia Minor, 
but we need not consider that contingency yet. 
Russia may probably have her hands so full elsewhere 
that the policy in favour among certain Russians 
of letting things drag on in Turkey till extreme 
measures are unavoidable is hardly to be commended 
in her own interest just now. With France, of 
course, we have many causes of friction, but they are 
matters for the Press rather than the Governments. 
The Powers are on the point of taking action, and 
this will almost certainly produce such a crisis in 
Constantinople as will at last give the Turkish people 
a fair chance. Meanwhile, our own people must not 
let their interest abate. Much was said about the 
neglect of our Government to publish the Consular 
reports. That neglect is due to Foreign Office 
tradition rather than the action of the present 
Ministry. We trust it may be found possible to 
publish them, but in any case the public indignation 
must not be allowed to cool. It is less a matter of 
high foreign policy than a matter of simple duty, 
such as was done with conspicuous success in the 
Lebanon in 1867. The Porte is making small con- 
cessions—such as conferring special privileges on 
a missionary college specially intended for the 
Christian population. If it released the Armenians 
at present in prison, we should believe more in its 
readiness to reform. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 





‘iow accounts of the settlement of the quarrel 

between the Hungarian Premier and the 
Foreign Minister of the Empire might afford a good 
illustration, if any were needed, of two opposed 
methods of writing history—the biographical and 
the scientific. The one method treats the events as 
due simply to the action of the leading personages; 
the other treats the persons merely as symbols of 
forces or conspicuous signs of their action. When 
it is convenient, as it frequently is in practical 
politics, to say as little as possible about the forces 
at work, then the biographical method is useful 
enough. Hence it has been adopted by the Govern- 
ments concerned and by the Emperor of Austria him- 
self. But the pretence is too hollow to deceive even a 
diplomatist of the old school. As the official version 
has been made to run, the difficulty has arisen in a mere 
personal misunderstanding, intensified by the sym- 
pathies of the chief actors, which has been removed 
with all speed because, in view of the coming meet- 
ing of the Austrian and Hungarian Delegations, any 
friction between the latter and the Foreign Minister 
might lead to awkward results. In reality, all the 
personages typify influences which are working for 
the disruption of the Dual Monarchy. 

At one of the most acute stages of the prolonged 
conflict between Hungarian Liberalism and the 
Roman Church, the Papal Nuncio—invited thereto, 
it must be admitted, both by the Hungarian Premier 
and the Foreign Minister—visits Hungary and dis- 
plays his sympathies with the Clerical Opposition. 
The Hungarian Premier, naturally enough, protests 
to the Foreign Minister of the Empire; the Foreign 
Minister admits that the Nuncio has been deficient 
in tact, and offers to make representations to that 
effect at the Vatican. The Premier drafts and 
despatches the representations to the Foreign Office 
at Vienna, and tells the House that they have gone 
to the Vatican, adding a statement as to the position 
of the Nuncio which devout Catholics cannot accept. 
The Foreign Minister, himself a devout Catholic, 
formally contradicts the Hungarian Premier through 
the Press, having first handed in his resignation of 
his office. And then, after two days’ excitement, the 
quarrel is bastily patched up. So it might be 
supposed all’s well that ends well. 

Unfortunately, however, the end is a long way 
off. The quarrel is not a mere personal matter: it 
is an incidental outbreak of the forces which are 
elaborately kept down throughout the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire by ingenious compromises and 
doctrinaire arrangements, and nevertheless are al- 
ways breaking out. The whole Empire is a complex 
of compromises, each of which it is the business of 
some party—often of several parties—to overthrow. 
Look where one will—-whether at the squabbling 
nationalities in Tyrol or Styria, or the permanent 
feud of German and Czech in Bohemia; at the 
Reichsrath, with its unequalled facilities for log- 
rolling; at the Anti-Semite movement in Austria; 
at the new religious laws and the Roumanian 
agitation in Hungary—one finds elaborate legal 
aud constitutional arrangements which it is some- 
body’s mission to overthrow. The Dual Monarchy 
itself is the greatest of these compromises, and 
just now, the most fiercely, though not the most 
openly, attacked from both extremes. The ultra- 
Nationalists of Hungary desire that the separation 
shall be still more complete—that Hungary sball 
have an army and a Foreign Office of her own; that 
the only link shall be that of the Crown. The 
“feudal” Catholics of Austria desire nothing more 
keenly than to check the tide of Magyar Liberalism 
by reverting, as far as may be, to the state of things 








before 1867—if not by governing Hungary directly 
from Vienna, by controlling her Magyar population 
through the medium of the Slavs and Roumans, 
whom, it must be said, the Magyars persistently 
oppress. These races are, in the main, against the 
politico-ecclesiastical policy of the Government, as is 
also (so far as outsiders can judge) a considerable 
Magyar element, largely rural and extra-Parliament- 
ary; and it is to all these that the Nuncio’s words 
appeal. The “feudal” aristocracy of Hungary, like 
its counterpart in Austria, has done its best to organise 
them into a “Catholic People’s Party,’’ which, like 
the Catholic Labour Party in Austria, is Anti- 
Semitic and more or less Socialist in spirit. More- 
over, Austrian Court influences have notoriously 
been exercised in every way against the Hungarian 
Liberal programme. The Emperor-King has been 
urged to delay signing the Bills the Legislature has 
passed; the Magnates have been privately stimu- 
lated to resistance; everything possible was done 
to overthrow the Hungarian Liberal Cabinets, 
and restore, if possible, the days before the Com- 
promise—indeed, before 1848. In these manceuvres 
Count KalJnoky has been active. His recent action 
is merely a step in the same direction. 

Now the question naturally arises: How will 
this outbreak affect Austrian and Hungarian politics? 
Already the Austrian Clericals have protested against 
the view of the Hungarian Ministry; the Poles are 
inclined to follow suit, and a Ministerial crisis is at 
hand. Again, Liberals in Vienna are asking what 
Count Kalnoky has done as Foreign Minister that his 
resignation should be objected to? Beyond certain 
important speeches on the state of Europe in 1890 
and 1891, what is there to show as his work ?— 
except, indeed, a hint he once gave of the restoration 
of the Temporal Power, which must have been very 
offensive to the other partners in the Triple Alliance. 
But for the moment reaction is rampant in Austria, 
and the quiescence of German Liberalism and the 
growth of Anti-Semitism seem likely to make it 
triumphant unless the question of the extension of 
the franchise produces an explosion, and manhood 
suffrage comes at last. In Hungary it may be other- 
wise. It is true that the real difficulties of the 
politico-ecclesiastical programme will very likely 
only begin when it is all passed and has ‘> be 
enforced. But any friction between the Govern- 
ments of Vienna and buda-Pesth will song the 
Nationalist Magyars to the support of the latter. 
The mass of the fervently Catholic population seems 
to be outside ordinary politics, and we shall have 
the mass, led by the Magnates and supported by 
the influences dominant in Austria, ranged against 
the ruling portion of the Magyar race. That will 
hardly be a satisfactory prospect either for the 
peace of the Dual Monarchy or her efficiency, whether 
in the Triple Alliance or in the complications which 
are always imminent in Servia and Bulgaria, and 
just now in Macedonia also. Perhaps it is as well 
that the paralysis of Italy and the course of events 
outside Europe tend to superannuate that com- 
bination in favour of another. Only it must be 
remembered that in the latter the predominant 
partner is the rival Slav Power. 








FINANCE, 





-\PECULATION in the stock markets is rapidly 

spreading. It is true that this week a temporary 
check has been given to the extravagant buying in 
the mining market.’ In the beginning, almost all the 
purchases, whether for foreign or British account, 
were by persons who paid for what they bought; 
for some few weeks now, mere speculators have 
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been purchasing, and many of these are without 
pecuniary resources. Consequently the members of 
the Stock Exchange have become rather appre- 
hensive, and at the settlement this week they 
refused to lend to many of the weaker speculators. 
This discrimination, of course, compelled selling, aud, 
especially on Wednesday, there was a general fall. 
It is to be hoped that the lesson thus given will be 
taken to heart, and that more judgment will be 
exercised in future. Clearly, many prices are now 
altogether too high, and, although there are still 
many properties that may be well worth what is 
asked for them, very many others, on the other hand, 
are as yet unproved. They may turn out perfectly 
good, or they may not; but those who buy without 
taking the trouble to inquire into the existing con- 
dition and the future prospects of the properties in 
which they invest are very likely to lose their money. 
In the American department speculation is also 
running rampant. As has often been repeated in 
this journal, there is absolutely no change in the 
situation in the United States. A great syndicate of 
European and American bankers has lent the 
Government money, and is assisting it in preventing 
withdrawals of gold from the Treasury. But nothing 
has been done to restore order in the currency, and 
there is very little likelihood that anything will be 
done by the existing Congress. Indeed,the President 
is afraid to call Congress together lest it should make 
matters worse; and yet people in Europe, as well as 
at home, are buying recklessly, and running up 
all kinds of prices. We would warn investors 
not to be led away. The Continental bourses are 
likewise very active, and the prices of all kinds of 
foreign securities are rising. The settlement of 
the dispute with Japan encourages everyone 
to hope that nothing untoward will happen; 
and as money is very cheap and trade is slowly im- 
proving, speculators are buying rashly. Even home 
railway stocks have been run up. They were already 
exceedingly high, but the general optimistic feeling 
is inducing speculators who have made money in the 
mining market to buy; home railway stocks. We 
would warn readers that the next dividends cannot 
be good. The expenditure is very large, and the 
receipts are not satisfactory ; inevitably, therefore, 
there will be a disappointment for the purchasers. 
Consols, Indian and Colonial stocks, municipal stocks, 
and railway debenture and preference stocks have 
all risen. Consols at one time (on Wednesday) were 
as high as 106}; Metropolitan 2} per cent. were at 
101; and Canadian 3} per cent. at 110}. 

Money continues as abundant as ever. At the 
Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange this 
week loans were freely made at from 1} to 2 per 
cent., and in the discount market short loans 
ranged from } to } per cent. As yet the wild 
speculation upon the Stock Exchange has not in- 
fluenced the value of money, nor is it likely to 
do so for some time. The trade demand is likewise 
small. The improvement is yet very slow, and 
everything points, therefore, to but a slight demand 
for months to come. If there were to be numerous 
issues of foreign loans and companies, rates would 
rapidly rise; but as yet the new issues are not 
numerous, and do not take away much money 
from the country. The silver market improved 
on the announcement that the treaty of peace 
between China and Japan had been ratified, and 
that Japan had given way to Russia, Germany, and 
France. The price is fluctuating—about 30}d. per 
ounce. It is expected that the first instalment of 
the Chinese indemnity loan wiil be brought out very 
soon. Nothing as yet has been settled, although 
negotiations have begun. The India Council has again 
been successful in the sale of its drafts. It offered 
for tender on Wednesday 60 lacs, and sold the 
whole amount at about ls. 1,°;d. per rupee. Subse- 
quently it sold a small amount by special contract, 
and in all probability will continue to sell on fairly 
good terms while the present sanguine hopes 
respecting silver are entertained. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MBRE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The papers make much of the 
story of the struggle in the Cabinet on the 
question of the Local Veto Bill, but are curiously 
divided in their speculations as to its result. 
Whether there has or has not been a “ struggle in 
the Cabinet,” I am not in a position to say, any more 
than are the numerous scribes who descant upon it. 
But, as I have indicated in this column more than 
once, there is an undoubted diversity of opinion in 
the Liberal ranks on the question of the Local Veto 
Bill. Rightly or wrongly, Sir William Harcourt has 
been credited, both by his friends and his opponents, 
with a determination to push this measure forward 
without regard to the consequences. Indeed, some 
have gone so far as to say that he has been anxious 
to ride for a fall upon it. Now, the overwhelming 
majority of Liberals are thoroughly in earnest in 
their devotion to the cause of temperance reform, 
and there are few among them who would not be 
delighted to see the Local Veto Bill passed through 
the House of Commons at the earliest practicable 
moment. But there are ominous rumours afloat as 
to the possibility of securing a majority for the 
second reading of the measure. These rumours 
may be without foundation, though I know that 
they find credence in well-informed quarters. If 
they are unfounded, Sir William Harcourt will be 
fully justified in pressing for the second reading of 
his Bill on the first suitable occasion, but he and the 
Whips are bound to satisfy themselves that there 
is a majority in favour of the second reading before 
they carry the Bill to that stage. If they fail to do 
this—and if, as a consequence, Ministers are defeated 
and driven from office—no good will have been done 
to the cause of temperance reform, but rather the 
reverse ; whilst, on the other hand, the Government 
will have been thrown out upon a question which is 
certainly not that on which they are bound by their 
pledges to go to the country. I know that ardent 
supporters of the Bill, like Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. Whittaker, hold that the best question upon 
which a dissolution could take place is that of Local’ 
Option; but this is certainly not the opinion of the 
majority of those who have practical knowledge of 
the feeling of the constituencies. The case of East 
Leeds, which is cited in support of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s opinion, has really very little bearing upon the 
matter. It is true that the constituency gave a 
decided verdict in favour of a teetotal candidate, 
and of the Government Bill. But if the temper- 
ance party had stood alone in East Leeds, or even 
if they had only been supported by members of the 
Liberal party, the result would probably have been 
very different. It is well to warn Ministers of this 
fact, and not to allow them to be misled by the 
special circumstances in one particular constituency. 
Sunday.—The Royal Academy banquet, which 
“rings up the curtain” on the drama of the London 
season, was not quite an oratorical success last night. 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s polished sentences were 
conspicuous by their absence, and genial Sir John 
Millais made it evident that he was determined not 
to attempt to emulate the eloquence of his friend 
the President. Perhaps the most interesting episode 
of the evening was the little blunder which gave 
the unfortunate Archbishop of York a moment of 
agonised bewilderment. It is pleasant, however, for 
humbler mortals to discover that even illustrious 
prelates are just as nervous as anybody else over an 
after-dinner speech. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech must have convinced even 
the panic-mongers of Fleet Street of two things: 
first, that he is now restored to health, and, secondly, 
that he has not the slightest intention of resigning. 
For some time to come he will have a heavy task 
upon his hands in the management of foreign affairs. 
The lamentable bereavement that has fallen upon 
Lord Kimberley must necessarily prevent his giving 
his full attention to the business of the Foreign Office, 
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and just now it is useless to blink the fact that 
this business is of a very serious character. It is 
fortunate in these circumstances that we have in 
the Prime Minister a man who understands the 
foreign policy of this country at least as well as 
anybody else in public life, and whose intimate 
acquaintance with the details of foreign affairs is 
accompanied by an ability not inferior to that pos- 
sessed by any Foreign Minister of the century. As 
for domestic politics, we are settling down again after 
the silly rumours and scares of last week. People 
are laughing over Mr. Balfour's very happy hit at 
Mr. Alphzeus Cleophas Morton, when he told that 
gentleman that he was evidently prepared to cut 
down every vote except one for the payment of 
Members of Parliament. This was the chief feature 
of the otherwise supremely silly debate on the Duke 
of Coburg’s annuity. 

Monday.—Death is still busy amongst us, and has 
again hit “ashining mark.” Lord Selborne enjoyed 
a great reputation, and even those who may have 
thought that reputation in some degree exaggerated, 
entertained the highest respect for his personal 
character. His devotion to the Church was well 
known, and everybody is familiar with the illustra- 
tion of it that was afforded by his refusal of the 
Chancellorship when the Liberals took office pledged 
to disestablish the Irish Church. I think a still 
more pleasing example of this characteristic was 
given us when, having acquired his estate at 
Blackmoor, he built a church there before building 
for himself a house. That he was a great lawyer 
everyone admits, though the position he acquired 
at the Bar was probably due as much to 
his extraordinary industry as to his un- 
doubted ability. I can remember him as 
Solicitor- and Attorney-General when he used 
to hurry up Westminster Hall on his way to the 
House laden with a bagful of briefs. In those days 
it was darkly rumoured in the outer courts of the 
Temple that he had learned the secret of doing 
without sleep. I was one of those who heard his 
speech against the Irish Church Bill six-and-twenty 
years ago. I see that his biographers to-day dwell 
upon its power and eloquence. I remember that at 
the time when he spoke, that which impressed the 
House most was his manifest conscientiousness and 
his equally manifest desire to do justice to the old 
friends from whom he differed, and above all to Mr. 
Gladstone. Although of late years he had almost 
passed from the public view, he was a distinctly 
great man—one whom in this day of little men we 
can ill afford to lose. 

After all, I am told that Ministers are really 
anxious to take a division on the second reading of 
the Local Veto Bill, and I believe there is truth in 
the statement that Sir William Harcourt insists 
upon this as a condition of his remaining in office. 
This is all very well. We are all anxious to seea 
great advance made in the cause of temperance 
reform—all Liberals, that is to say, except a small 
number who are interested in “the trade.” But 
before Ministers actually put the question to the vote, 
they are bound, in the opinion of most of their 
followers, to make sure that they have a majority. 
If they are beaten, they will be beaten by the 
defection of theirown men. They must realise the 
facts, and not court a gratuitous defeat. 

Tuesday.—The merry game of obstruction un- 
doubtedly began last night ; but, on the other hand, 
, Ministers had very satisfactory majorities on the 
various amendments to the leek Church Bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is true, had gone over to the other 
side. Evidently the process of whitewashing, when 
it is carried out by the leader of the Opposition, is 
an expensive one, as Mr. Chamberlain finds to his 
cost. There is some talk to-day of the letter written 
by the chief Conservative Whip exhorting the Tories 
of Carlisle to oppose Mr. Gully at the next election. 
It is a letter of which, as a gentleman, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas must have felt heartily ashamed when he 
penned it. To tell the truth, it is a very dirty course 





upon which the “gentlemanly party” is now em- 
barking. But those who know that party best will 
feel the least degree of surprise at anything it may 
think fit to do. 

Wednesday.—The meeting on Armenian atrocities 
at St. James’s Hall last night naturally recalls the 
still more important meeting of nineteen years ago. 
It cannot be said, however, that either in the quality 
of the speakers or of the attendance yesterday’s 
meeting will compare with its predecessor. The 
Duke of Argyll is thoroughly in earnest on the 
question of Turkish misdeeds, but he cannot keep 
King Charles’s head out of his memorial, and he 
wandered into a wholly unnecessary digression, 
severely adverse to the present Government. Several 
of the speakers, indeed, seemed to imagine that 
it was part of the business of the evening to 
attack the Ministry as well as the Sultan. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph was the worst offender 
in this matter, and he brought down upon 
himself such a storm of hostile cries from the 
audience that he was fairly shouted down. The 
truth is, that whilst happily there are some honour- 
able men in the Opposition, who are as anxious as 
any Liberal can be to deliver this country from its 
shameful alliance with the unspeakable Turk, it is 
for the most part among Liberals that any really 
strong feeling on this subject exists. It was a grave 
error in tactics, therefore, for some of the speakers 
last night to try to turn an important meeting into 
a partisan demonstration. 

I understand it has been arranged that Lord 
Kimberley shall have three months’ leave of absence 
from his duties at the Foreign Office, and that 
during that time his place shall be filled by Lord 
Rosebery. It is fortunate that at a crisis like the 
present we should have as Prime Minister a man 
whose knowledge of foreign affairs is so great, and 
whose ability in dealing with them is so universally 
recognised. 

Thursday.—The meeting at the National Liberal 
Club last night was in every respect a distinct 
success, and Lord Rosebery’s speech in particular 
was not only timely and valuable, but was exceed- 
ingly well received. Yet there was one moment 
when the Prime Minister's friends were made exceed- 
ingly anxious whilst he was speaking. It was 
evident from the first that he had not yet fully 
recovered his strength after his severe attack of 
influenza. That detestable disease has a pleasant 
trick of leaving a mark upon its victims long after 
it has departed to seek its prey elsewhere. Those 
who have really suffered from it know that for a 
time they are liable to sudden and unaccountable 
failures of strength which at any moment may 
temporarily paralyse one or other of their faculties. 
Whilst Lord Rosebery was speaking, he suffered 
from one of these relapses, and for a moment, 
to the distress of everybody, it seemed as though 
his speech was about to come to a premature 
end; but with a pluck and _ “resolution of 
which not many men would have been capable, 
he pulled himself together, and, rapidly recovering 
the broken thread of his discourse, he carried it to a 
brilliant and effective termination in which no trace 
of his passing weakness was to be discerned. The 
incident in itself would hardly call for public notice, 
as it is merely one of the inevitable consequences of 
severe influenza, and is happily not likely to recur. 
But one cannot forget that various scribblers pro- 
fessed to regard Lord Rosebery’s illness as being 
diplomatic rather than real, and his original refusal 
of the invitation to the National Liberal Club was 
attributed to any reason rather than to the right 
one. As a matter of fact, he had to put a very 
serious strain upon himself in order to go to the 
National Liberal Club. Happily, his presence there 
produced an excellent effect, and he was well repaid 
for his exertions. , 

There is only one word to be said with regard to 
the impudent attempt of O'Donovan Rossa to adver- 
tise himself in the House of Commons yesterday 
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afternoon. The man, it is charitable to assume, is 
really half-witted. On any other hypothesis he must 
be regarded as an exceptionally odious criminal. 
Such a person, it is clear, ought not to have been 
admitted to the House of Commons, and those who 
secured his admission yesterday were undoubtedly 
guilty of a very grave act of indiscretion. 

Friday.—The tragically sudden death of Sir 
Robert Peel was the general topic of conversation 
at the clubs last night. Sir Robert had been seen 
in his usual haunts on the previous day, looking as 
buoyant as usual. It would have been difficult to 
believe that he would be seen no more. His career 
was a remarkable one. He had sufficient ability to 
carry him to any position, but he wanted ballast, 
and, despite his parliamentary eloquence — which 
won from Mr. Gladstone the statement that he was 
almost the best House of Commons speaker he had 
ever known —he never secured a permanent 
footing among leading politicians. Of late years 
he spent his time between London and Brighton, 
and had ceased to take any active part in politics ; 
but he was always interested in public questions, 
and so recently as Tuesday was present at the 
Armenian meeting at St. James’s Hall. 








ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





DAUDET was well advised to come to us in 
J « May, for though our climate is never so 
capricious as at this season, he has the rare fortune 
to find London bathed in sunshine and radiant with 
all her graces. We are glad of this greeting to such 
a visitor, for M. Daudet is perhaps the only living 
Frenchman in whose eyes we wish our city to look 
her best. He has heard much of our insular spleen, 
to say nothing of our traditional perfidy ; he may 
remember Stendhal's remark that suicide is the god 
of this foggy island. Well, he has chanced upon a 
time when the sun permits us to be cheerful, when the 
great tide of life, surging within a few yards of his 
hotel door, may suggest to him that we do not always 
take our pleasures sadly; and we rejoice to think 
that » man of sensitive temperament and feeble 
health will not suffer that physical oppression which 
is too often the tax that London levies on her 
foreign guests. The more gracious welcome he has 
received under our skies we should like M. Daudet to 
regard as a tribute from many English readers who 
are peculiarly indebted to his genius for some of 
their happiest hours. To them he is an old 
friend, in whose pages they have breathed an 
atmosphere of such tenderness, grace, and delicate 
humour, that were his coming amongst us marred 
by any of the rude vagaries of our clime, we should 
be impelled by sincere grief to tender a national 
apology. There are some men of letters who move 
the world to a sentiment of gratitude, and Alphonse 
Daudet is one of these by virtue of a sympathy 
which makes a broad appeal, and of an artistic 
quality so fine that the most fastidious critic accepts 
it with positive joy. 

It is in M. Daudet’s humour that the English 
reader perceives a certain kinship with our national 
temperament. Tartarin is a creation comparable 
to Micawber in the richness of its innocent drollery. 
When Tartarin returns from Africa with the camel, 
who pursued him to the steamer, and would not be 
shaken off, and when he presents the beast to his 
fellow-citizens as an eye-witness of his exploits as 
a mighty hunter—* He saw me kill all my lions” — 
the magnificent audacity of this flight of fancy 
recalls Micawber’s perfect satisfaction with the 
payment of his debts by an I O U. There is as 
little moral responsibility in the one case as in the 
other ; and while the Gascon is quite as dear to us 
as the exquisite creation of Dickens's fantasy, 
he has the advantage of being the reproduction, 
scarcely larger than life, of a racial characteristic ; 
whereas Micawber is like nobody that ever was 











on land or sea. There is a closer similarity, perhaps, 
between the child-life of “ Jack” and that of “ David 
Copperfield.” Jack's stepfather, the barren littéra- 
teur with his everlasting mot cruel, is more vividly 
unpleasant than Mr. Murdstone; and in some ways 
the misery of the French child is more forlornly 
pathetic than that of his English brother. The 
oft-cited resemblance of Desirée Delobelle in 
“Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé” to Jenny Wren 
in “Our Mutual Friend” is more factitious than real; 
but little Joyeuse, the clerk in “ Le Nabab,” with his 
habit of rehearsing in the street imaginary dramas 
which end in dazzling fortune, is like a perfect 
imitation of the English master in his best manner. 
As a portrait of selfish ineptitude, Delobelle, the 
comedian, may hang in the same gallery with Harold 
Skimpole; and Dickens’s not always discriminating 
irritation against law-givers is sometimes as wide of 
the mark as Daudet’s onslaught on what he supposed 
to be the moral effects of the Darwinian theory. 
Jansoulet, the mushroom of finance in “ Le Nabab,” 
is more tangible than the railway king in “ Little 
Dorrit”; and if the Frenchman is inferior to the 
great English novelist in fertility of imagination, his 
finer sense of artistic proportion frequently pro- 
duces the greater effect. As for style, we have 
to seek the melancholy grace of the most beautiful 
passages in “Esmond” to match with Daudet’s 
prose. It has an indefinable ease, delicacy, and 
suppleness; a refinement which never sinks into 
mere sentimentality, a perception so subtle that the 
finest shades of expression are as fleeting as a breath 
ona mirror. No description does it justice except a 
sentence in “ Les Femmes d’ Artistes,” in the touch- 
ing story of the prima donna and the tenor, whose 
love-match, which transported them to the summit 
of happiness, breeds in the man the cruel jealousy of 
the artist overshadowed. The woman’s joy fills her 
voice with new melody, so that, when she sings again, 
her audience is enraptured beyond all previous ex- 
perience, and her companion finds himself dismissed 
from a popularity, once equal with hers, to com- 
parative obscurity. His pride in her success, which 
is due to her love for him, is stifled by a bitter resent- 
ment of which she is unconscious. “Ce fut pour la 
jeune femme un de ces jours heureux ou l’atmosphére 
qui vous entoure se fait limpide, légére, vibrante, 
pour vous apporter tous les rayons, toutes les adula- 
tions du succés.” “ Limpide, légére, vibrante ”"—that 
is the atmosphere of Daudet’s style. 

It is happiest, no doubt, in his shorter pieces. 
This very volume of “ Les Femmes d’Artistes ” con- 
tains more exquisite writing than any book of its 
size we have ever read. It is prefaced by an argu- 
ment between a painter and a poet: the poet who 
pleads for marriage as the natural life of the artist, 
the painter who, though perfectly happy with wife 
and child, mournfully recites the perils of the con- 
nubial tie to the artistic temperament. These are 
illustrated by a sheaf of stories, which pass from the 
sordid misery of domestic discord to the delicious 
comedy of the wife who, having striven to pro- 
voke her husband to a technical act of violence, 
is obliged to confess that she spoilt the situa- 
tion by slapping his face. How delightful are 
the separate narratives of the wedded pair— 
the husband who toils at verses which are never 
printed, and resents the domestic criticism of labour 
that bears no fruit; the wife who deplores the incom- 
prehensible temper that disdains chit-chat, and that 
flies into a rage when her influence has obtained a post 
in which, as a Governmentclerk,an idle man may really 
earn something! The two sides of the shield are 
represented with unerring skill, and with no trace 
of exaggeration. What admirable irony is in the 
tale of the irresistible Amaury, the poet who runs off 
with the wife of the amateur horticulturist! 
“Amaury est un poéte de salon, un de ces exaltés 
en habit noir et gants gris-perle, qui vont entre dix 
heures et minuit raconter dans le monde leurs 
extases d’amour, leurs désespoirs, leurs ivresses, 
mélancoliquement appuyés aux cheminées, dans la 
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lueur des lustres, pendant que les femmes en 
toilette de bal écoutent, rangées en cercle, derriére 
leurs éventails.” This bard of the mantelpiece is great 
in a poem which he calls “ Le Credo de l'amour,” of 
which the grand climax is, “ Moi, je crois A l'amour 
comme je crois en Dieu!” And the amateur horti- 
culturist’s wife, a foolish little person, leaves her 
home for this booby, whose precious “credo” she 
soon discovers to be mere sound and silliness. Then 
she writes penitent letters to the horticulturist, and 
eventually, with a needless regard for the poet's 
feelings, creeps shamefacedly out of his lodging 
to elope with her husband, who is waiting at 
the street-corner. Seldom has the romance of vice 
been so effectively ridiculed. And here it may be 
remarked that not the least of Daudet’s claims 
to our regard is the wholesomeness of his art. He 
can handle the facts of life without insisting to 
excess on the slime. He can paint the degradation 
of Sidonie and Felicia without the nauseous details 
which cumber the pages of Zola. Though not an 
obtrusive moralist, he is too sane an artist to heap 
up mountains of dirt. Contrast “Sapho,” a suffi- 
ciently uncompromising satire on vicious indulgence, 
with “ Nana,” and you see the advantage which, by 
a combination of sound art and sound morals, Daudet 
has over the greatest of his French contemporaries. 
But his abiding charm for some of us lies in the 
infinite sweetness and persuasiveness of a prose which 
touches everything with an enchanted wand; ofa 
romance which, while it does not hide the ragged 
edges of reality, makes them by poetic vision far 
more poignant than any laborious stacking of 
“human documents.” 








GUSTAV FREYTAG. 





B* the death, on April 30th last, of Gustav 
J Freytag, Germany lost her foremost man of 
letters in his time and the world of letters generally 
one of its ornaments. Practically, indeed, Freytag’s 
sun has been for some years set, and his very name 
has long disappeared from English newspapers. 
How far he had sunk into oblivion is illustrated by 
the fact that the London dailies seem to have con- 
sidered his death an event calling for only a 
scantiest chronicle. 

And yet, thirty years ago, with what a universal 
thrill of joyous surprise did all Germany start up 
and greet, in “ Soll und Haben,” the reappearance, after 
a too long interval of abeyance, of a work of pure 
literature. Here at last was the product of a 
pen interested in no cause but the resuscitation in 
the German nation of the tranquil and healthful 
sense of humanity such as all art authenticates. 
Where, where, it had long been asked, were the 
successors of the great German literati of the end of 
the last and the early part of the present century ? 
Were none coming to fill up the so long vacated 
places left by derder, Lessing, Voes, Wieland, 
Schiller, Goethe? Was the apostolic succession in 
German literature, as in German philosophy, fallen 
for ever extinct? Not quite. “Soll und Haben” was 
hailed by all Germany as the happy revival, or at 
least fair promise of the revival, of her too long 
suspended purely literary productivity. 

However inferior as a classic to the best pro- 
ductions of Goethe and Schiller, “Soll und Haben ” 
was yet distinguished by the tone and air of pure 
literature, by at least the ardent aspiration after 
such. _The longing sense of a hale and happy 
humanity, not yet, indeed, attained, but still dis- 
tinctly recognised and so attainable, breathes 
through the book. In his dedication of the work, 
Freytag declares how “though not every age has the 
happiness of being able to give to the immortal idea 
of beauty in noblest form its highest expression, yet 
is it the duty of the creative author in any age to be 
true at once to his art and to his nation. To sub- 





stantiate this truth, I take for the task also of my 
life.” 

“Sollund Haben” presentsa pictureof Germanyina 
transitionary state, in the process, namely, of disengag- 
ing itself from traditional Ritterthum,and of entering 
on the modern industrial career. The ancient Ritter- 
thum is mainly represented by the family of 
Rothsattel, and modern industry by the merchant 
Schriter and Wohlfart, the hero of the story. 

As far as the novel has any purpose in view 
—and all Tendenz is, of course, prejudicial to 
artistic effect—it is the glorification of commerce 
at the expense of hereditary feudalism. “Soll 
und Haben” should be the exhibition of a 
hale and noble humanity engaged in commerce. 
Truth to tell, this, the express aim of the book, so 
far as it has any particular aim, is far from attaining 
happy accomplishment. Commerce fails to achieve 
idealisation, even in this express romance of the 
counting house. It would seem to be too hard for 
flesh and blood to respect only ideal ends in nego- 
tiating the transfer of the common commodities of 
life from producer to consumer. Even in the earliest 
pure literature of the world, Homer depreciates the 
merchants’ calling, and gives the Phoenicians a wag- 
gish “ dig” for their trading instincts and bias to big 
profits. In all nations, through all historic ages, the 
classes of fashion and of culture have been disposed to 
look down disparagingly on Commerce. Dickens, in- 
deed, in depicting the Cheerybles, has tried to put ina 
good word forthe merchant, but “ Dombey & Son” more 
than turns the scale, presenting commerce still honest 
in the legal sense, but shockingly insensible to all 
considerations beyond those of the counting-room. 
Freytag’s Wohlfart, ideal representative of the new 
commerce, is thoroughly honest, well behaved, steady, 
industrious, and intelligent, everywhere claiming and 
receiving the reader's respect. He serves the great 
house of Schréter with the most implicit German 
devotion, and diligently acquires theoretic know- 
ledge and practical mastery of the business. But 
not a particle of enthusiasm does his name arouse in 
the reader. Von Fink, on the other hand, the 
Americanised German, though his character is very 
much spotted with faults and follies, carries the 
interest and enthusiasm of all readers clean over the 
head of Anton Wohlfart. Fink has been placed 
in the house of Schriter in the hope that he might 
thereby gain some insight into business, but he is 
liberally supplied with funds from his rich uncle 
in New York, and treats the house and everybody in 
very cavalierly fashion. 

Perhaps against the express intention of the 
writer, Fink yet represents to the reader a manhood 
subordinating business and all purposes usually 
deemed serious to his own will and his free culture 
as a man in accordance with his own nature. 
Though a rather exaggerated character, Fink is still 
the most interesting figure of the story. He at once 
ousts Anton out of the place of interest in the novel 
that properly belongs to him as the express hero, 
and in the end ousts him out of the heroine, Leonore 
von Rothsattel, who, according to all the proprieties 
of art, ought to become the prize, not of Fink, but 
of Anton. In the free, spirited, and beautiful 
Leonore, too, the claims of the ancient nobility to 
consideration receive full justice or more than 
justice. 

If, then, “Soll und Haben ” be, in accordance with 
its very title, written in the interest of the new 
industrialism versus the ancient nobility, the novel, 
it is plain, is far from a one-sided characterisation. 
In Freytag’s next novel, the “Verlorene Hand- 
schrift,” the highest scientific culture of Germany, 
represented by a philological Professor, is brought 
into immediate and touching relation with simple 
rural life, represented by a peasant proprietor 
and his daughter, Ilse, whom the Professor ulti- 
mately weds and brings home in lieu of the lost 
Manuscript of Tacitus he went in search of. 

The encounter of broad-shouldered husbandman 
and learned Professor, and how, across the wide 
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interval of their different kinds of labour and their 
different stages of culture, they yet recognise each 
other’s merits and arrive at a substantial mutual 
appreciation, forms a striking and interesting scene 
in fiction, developed in the most trusty and realistic 
manner. Ilse, too, takes, with admirable good sense 
and propriety, to her new situation as Frau Pro- 
fessorin,and comports herself therein to the happiness 
of her husband and the satisfaction of all his learned 
society—and all readers of Freytag. 

In “ Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenheit ” and 
in the “ Ahnen,” of half a dozen volumes, the fore- 
history of Germany is feelingly exhibited in essential 
connection with its present condition. The dramas, 
too, such as the Jowrnalisten, vividly reflect the 
life of the present. In all his diversified labours, 
in poetry and in prose, in fiction, drama, history, 
and journalism, Freytag has religiously endeavoured 
to serve his loved Fatherland and the immediate 
interests of his day and generation. And all his 
work is characterised by the German thoroughness 
and earnestness. None of his characters are flung 
off in a superficial or slipshod manner. Indeed, it 
is one of Freytag’s special faults to work out in 
minute detail even the most subordinate figures, 
without due regard to proportion and perspec- 
tive. 

The villain, Veitel Itzig, in “Soll und Haben” isa 
masterpiece in conception and execution. And, in 
the way of lifelike description, the chapters of “ Soll 
und Haben,” dealing with the eastern provinces and 
the problems presented by a population comprising 
Poles, Jews, and German Protestants, are among the 
most interesting in the romance. That was, of 
course, familiar ground for Freytag, native as he 
was of Kreuzburg in Silesia. 

Why, then, with all his distinguished merits, did 
Freytag not attain a much greater and wider fame 
than is now associated with his name? Unhappily 
he wrote too much, and weakened his force by 
diffusion. He failed in restraint, selection, con- 
centration. Ontside his long journalistic activity 
in connection with the Grenzbote, his writings fill out 
twenty-two heavy volumes. Even his “Soll und 
Haben” might be reduced a quarter, or a third, and 
gain by the reduction. And though there are single 
passages of unsurpassed power in the “ Verlorene 
Handschrift,” it presents whole chapters in succes- 
sion that only retard and encumber the progress of 
the story. 








THE DRAMA. 





“Don QuixoTE”—“* A Story ofr WATERLOO ’— 
“THE HoME SECRETARY.” 


T last Mr. Irving has played Don Quixote. The 
wonder is he has not done it before. It was 
his manifest destiny from the first; for years past 
we have all been dinning into his ear that Nature 
had fashioned him for the part, cast his frame in the 
very mould, given him the very temper (without the 
madness) of the ingenioso hidalgo. The thing was 
so obvious as, I suspect, to be almost irksome to him. 
He was in the same piteous case as the gentleman in 
the “ Bab Ballads,” who was like Shakespeare :— 


“*Oh, sir,’ I said, ‘a fortune grand 
Is yours, by dint of merest chance, 
To sport his brow at second-hand, 
To wear his cast-off countenance ! 


“*To rub his eyes whene’er they ache, 
To wear his baldness ere you're old, 
To clean his teeth when you’re awake— 
To blow his nose when you've a cold !’” 


And the deuce of it was that while forced to defer 
to the general expectation, he was at the same time 
bound to disappoint it. It is a commonplace of the 
subject that Don Quixote has long since ceased to be 

















a caricature and become a symbol. The transforma- 
tion was anticipated even by Cervantes himself in 
the marked contrast between the ingenioso of the 
First Part and the discreto of the Second. Bat the 
world, as is its way with every classic, has gone far 
beyond the author, read all sorts of things into Don 
Quixote which were not originally there, turned the 
crack-brained gentleman—a megalomaniac I suppose 
Herr Nordau would call him—into a colossus of 
idealism, generous ardour, deep melancholy, and 
goodness knows what else. For Mr. Irving to look 
like Don Quixote was easy enough, but to express, to 
send over the footlights, all the philosophical, moral, 
symbolical ideas that have come to be incarnated in 
him was another matter. How could he be at once 
tragic and comic, sane and mad, noble and fantastic, 
a living paradox? It is quite possible for the 
hero of a book to arouse states of feeling which 
shall be contradictory while co-existent; our 
imagination works at its ease with him there, 
reconciling discrepancies, harmonising incongruities. 
But when the same hero is transported to the 
stage — ah! that terrible stage, with its hard- 
ness of outline, its fixed “values,” its inexor- 
able matter-of-fact! It is absurd, then, to blame 
Mr. Irving because he has not accomplished a miracle ; 
it is enough that he has achieved a brilliant four de 
force. He does not give us all of Don Quixote, but 
he gives us the stigmata, the externals which mark 
the man, and something of the true inwardness as 
well. His fantastic gravity—and those who re- 
member his Malvolio know to what pitch that reaches 
—is the very thing. Mark the elevation of his chin, 
the rapt gaze, the form strained a-tiptoe for high 
emprise, as Sancho buckles on his armour. He can- 
not turn over the pages of his revered “ Amadis de 
Gaul” with a mere finger: nothing less than his 
knightly sword will suffice. (Do not object that 
there is no warrant for this in Cervantes. It is 
precisely one of the cases in which an 
actor really “creates,” really adds something to 
the conception of the author.) His solemn 
admonition to the jeering village wenches to “be 
more modest, and get them to their tapestry,” 
is dignity itself. When he falls on his knees in 
silent prayer before his armour, I am sorry for you 
if you can remember at that moment that his 
armour is in a common horse-trough. (Note that 
this, too, is the actor’s own “ creation ”’—one of the 
things that ought to be in Cervantes, and are not.) 
Even in the incident of the pump—to which full allu- 
sion here would be a thing not convenient—Mr. Irving 
preserves his dignity and frowns down the audience, 
half of whom are inclined to titter and the other 
half to blush. (But why a pump atall? There are 
two ways of raising water in Spain, and a pump is 
not one of them. Even now Spain is the land—still 
more was it in 1604—of the bucket-wheel and the 
well. A pump in the corral of a Spanish wayside inn 
would be as surprising as a tape with Stock Exchange 
prices in the parlour of an English one. As a matter 
of fact, it was in this case a pozo, or well—una pila que 
junto @ un pozo estaba, says the text—a trough that 
stood by the side of a well. Here for once I am 
inclined to side, against the play, with the rigid Cer- 
vantists. But pumps have always had an 
irresistible fascination for theatrical managers, as 
Nicholas Nickleby knew. . . .) After all, the great 
point is that Mr. Irving makes us see things for the 
moment with Don Quixote’s own inner vision. He 
addresses the sham Dulcinea del Toboso with so 
courtly a grace, so reverent a love, that we are 
quite annoyed to watch the village wench giggling 
and gaping there. He protests that the geese are 
swans with such fervour that we are ready to 
declare them swans too. (They are pigs in the book, 
to be sure—but, as Sancho says, A cada puerco viene 
su San Martin, and the Martinmas of these pigs was 
bound to come before the book became a play.) 
Perhaps I ought not to say “ we”; after all, I can 
only speak for myself. When an incident has a 
double aspect, farcical and romantic, the majority of 
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a playhouse audience has only eyes for the first. 
Now and then, perhaps, Mr. Irving condescends to 
flatter this taste of the majority unduly—“ guying” 
the part a little, as the actors say, against his own 
better judgment. That is the only fault I have to 
find with his Don Quixote—and, no doubt, if I were 
an actor, bound to please the majority as an actor 
must be, I should be guilty of the same fault myself. 

No such fault can be imputed to his Corporal 
Gregory Brewster in A Story of Waterloo. Un- 
doubtedly the majority would have been better 
pleased if some of the physical infirmities of second 
childhood had been omitted from this character 
study ; but Mr. Irving has had the courage not to 
reject them. The old man makes disagreeable noises 
over his food and drink, and whimpers in a way that 
is quite painful over his broken pipe. But these 
touches were needed to make the picture what it is 
—a piece of absolutely faultless “observation.” It 
is much more than that, of course: it is an appeal to 
some of the strongest, as they are the simplest, 
feelings of our nature. If I mention the fact that I 
wept over it, I shall perbaps be reminded that Mr. 
Irving's Lear left me dry-eyed, and be asked to justify 
a tribute to Conan Doyle which I withheld from 
Shakespeare. “ The reason why, I cannot tell.” 

To put myself right with the Anti-Sentiment- 
alists, let me add that I never can weep over the 
sorrows of Mr. Charles Wyndham. This actor, as 
the eponymous hero of Mr. R. C. Carton's new play 
at the Criterion, The Home Secretary, is afflicted 
by many sorrows—estrangement from the handsome 
Miss Julia Neilson, his wife; the personal enmity of 
an Anarchist in evening dress, Mr. Lewis Waller ; 
and the wearisome conversation of a ponderous 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Alfred Bishop. No; I cannot 
weep at the Criterion, not even over the remarkable 
language of Mr. Carton’s personages, who “ build up 
estrangements” and “put the coping- stones to 
them,” who apostrophice gifts of flowers as “ ye dumb 
messengers,” and who (cheerily remarking, “let us 
vary the simile”) declare that something or other is 
alternately a disease to be diagnosed and an octopus 
to be grappled with. Frankly, the whole play, with 
its impossible Cabinet Ministers, its disguised 
Anarchists, its incomprehensible femmes incom- 
prises, strikes me as a farrago of absurdities. Mr. 
Wyndham apparently has a weakness for playing 
eminent politicians, just as Elliston (a comedian, 
by the way, whom, in his better qualities, he 
strongly resembles) had a weakness for playing 
crowned heads and saying, “ Bless you, my people!” 
After the Premier in The Bauble Shop comes The 
Home Secretary. How many Ministers are there in 
the Cabinet? I hope Mr. Wyndham will run 
through the list quickly. But then there will be 
the Front Opposition Bench. Oh, dear! 

A. B. W. 





THE OPERA SEASON. 





] AST season at the Royal Italian Opera was a 
4 season of new works. The one about to begin 
will be a season of great-singers. The engage- 
ment of Madame Patti (so long absent from our 
lyric stage) would alone suffice to give brilliancy 
to it. But the most celebrated of Italian tenors— 
Signor Tamagno, that is to say—has also joined the 
company. Madame Albani, after a brief retire- 
ment, has come back to Covent Garden. So, 
too, after a temporary withdrawal and a successful 
visit to Italy, has Miss Macintyre; while the 
company has been still further strengthened by 
the engagement of the much admired American 
soprano, Miss Eames, and of Miss Marie Engle, who, 
when she sang at the Royal Italian Opera some 
few years since, was particularly charming in the 
part of Martha, and will be equally so, no doubt, 
in that of Zerlina in Fra Diavolo. These lighter 
operas have perhaps been neglected of late years. 
At all events, they have not been played. 





The list of prime donne would be singularly in- 
complete did not the name of Madame Melba, the 
most perfect vocalist of the day, figure prominently 
upon it. 

The principal contralto of the establishment will 
be Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, who, since her first success 
in “Orfeo,” has returned to us every season. She 
will undertake a new and important part—that of 
Fidés—in Le Prophéte, in which opera it will not 
be surprising if she shows herself at least the 
equal of Tamagno, the representative of Jean of 
Leyden, for whom Meyerbeer’s third great opera 
seems to have been specially revived. On the 
opening night the famous fenore robusto will appear 
as Otello (Verdi's), with Madame Albani in the char- 
acter of Desdemona. Signor Tamagnowill also be heard 
as William Tell, as Raoul in Les Huguenots, and 
as Manrico in Jl Trovatore. The tenor will be quite 
as strong as the prima donna department, for 
M. Jean de Reszke, the favourite of so many 
years past, bas been re-engaged; while Signor 
Bertran has been engaged, of whom we know 
nothing except by good reports from Milan and 
various parts of Italy, from Madrid and various 
parts of Spain. One of Signor Bertran’s finest 
impersonations is said to be Rigoletto. But he 
will make his first appearance as Lohengrin, 
and he will afterwards assume the character of 
Tannbiiuser. In his own native land he has 
gained his greatest success in Breton’s opera on a 
Spanish subject—Gli amanti di Teruel, as it is 
called in the Italian version. The story of The 
Lovers of Teruel is as interesting and as touching 
as that of Romeo and Juliet. Like Romeo and 
Juliet, too, it has passed into various languages, 
but always with certain modifications and changes, 
according as the teller of the tale is Boccaccio in his 
simple prose or Alfred de Musset in his brilliant, 
sympathetic verse. 

Among the baritones and basses secured by Sir 
Augustus Harris may be mentioned Signor Pessina, 
who replaces M. Maurel as Iago and as Falstaff; M. 
Edouard de Reszke, of the powerful sonorous voice ; 
and M. Plancon, the Jove-like Jupiter in Philemon et 
Baucis. Besides singers of celebrity, many as yet 
unknown to fame have been engaged. But counting 
those only whose names are held in respect by every 
opera-goer, the company engaged for the opera 
season of 1895 is one of the strongest ever found. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





“ HIS year’s Academy contains six first-rate 
things ; and in sixteen hundred.” 

“ Six good things in sixteen hundred! Impossible! 
. . » Search the world through and you will not find 
so high an average of goodness. Six good kings in 
sixteen hundred. Never! Six good ministers in six- 
teen hundred. Never! Six good poets in sixteen 
hundred. Never! Six good novelists in sixteen 
hundred. Never! Six good cooks in sixteen hundred. 
Never! Six pretty women in sixteen hundred. 
Never! Nor did anyone except yourself think they 
had discovered six good things in sixteen hundred. 
I did not believe such an optimist existed. The 
whole history of the world——” 

*T admit the justice of all you say; I am aware 
of the overwhelming mass of evidence that can be 
pleaded against me. Call mea fool. ...Idon’t blame 
you, but help myself I can’t. I believe I have 
discovered six good things out of a gross total of 
sixteen hundred—so there.” 

“ Well, enumerate ; I shall be curious to hear.” 

In the first room you'll find a charming portrait 
by Mr. George Clausen—57, Mrs. Herbert Roberts. 
Strange, but no one would know it was a Clausen. 
It looks more like a Fantin Latour than anything 
else. So much for the experts who pretend they 
can distinguish with unerring accuracy between the 
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slightest works of the old masters. No expert would 
know this picture was a Clausen. But that by the 
way. A pretty little woman, too, is Mrs. Herbert 
Roberts, a calm, demure little person dressed in a 
quiet mouse-coloured dress; her hands are in her 
lap, @ pale tapestry is behind her, and a few red 
flowers are in a bowl on the table beside her. We 
seem to know Mrs. Herbert Roberts; she looks like 
one of our friends, her pretty, open face, her fair, 
wavy hair, as portrayed by Mr. Clausen, are un- 
forgetable. I like the intimacy of this portrait ; we 
seem to see into the very heart of her life; into her 
very mind, and so it charms us, as the large satin 
draperies of Mr. Sargent and Mr. Shannon never 
have done. . . . Manet would have stopped to look 
at this portrait, and it would not surprise me if this 
portrait started a fashion for intimate portraiture. 
For surely the dressmaker-portraits have about run 
their course. 

At the other end of the room you will see 
a beautiful landscape by Mr. Mark Fisher. Deny, 
if you can, that that breezy hill-side is quite 
in the grand manner; and how well placed 
the windmill is in the picture, and how well dis- 
posed and drawn the flock is. Are not the sheep 
moving towards the windmill, nibbling as they 
go? The blown trees, too, come well into the 
picture, and the grey clouds let through stray gleams 
of light. Then, the quality is the same throughout 
—trees, sheep, and sky; and the place is so well 
portrayed that we know it. It was selected, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as being typical of English 
hill-land. Visitors to the Academy would do well 
to study this picture in comparison with Mr. David 
Murray. If you compare Mr. Fisher's drawing with 
Mr. David Murray’s, Mr. Murray's will seem common, 
vague, and hollow. Mr. Murray tells his story loosely, 
vulgarly, like Marion Crawford; Mr. Fisher tells his 
better than Mr. Hardy at his best. He says what he 
has to say clearly and fully, nothing has been omitted 
that should have been included, and he has included 
nothing that might have been omitted. 

In the second room are two first-rate works; 
both are by Mr. Clausen (91, “ Harvest”). I admit 
that the action of both men is exaggerated. Mr. 
Clausen fell into the mistake that J. F. Millet fell 
into when he painted “The Sawyers.” The action 
of the men cutting through the tree-trunk could not 
be better. Never did men saw more vigorously ; 
but for that very reason the picture is agreeable 
only for a few minutes. In a few minutes we per- 
ceive that the saw does not move through the tree- 
trunk, and are disappointed. Millet seldom violated 
the classical tradition, but he did so in “ The Sawyers,” 
and Mr. Clausen unquestionably has done so in “ The 
Harvest.” The boy’s arm would begin to bore one 
in a week, and we should cover up the picture. But 
the aérial perspective of the background is infi- 
nitely beautiful. Never was a sky painted with 
more air and light than that sky; it turns 
away in a great curve towards evening, and the 
heat and the dust of the cornfield and all the 
romance and colour of the evening cornfield have 
been expressed as I do not remember ever to have 
seen them expressed before. “The Farmer's Boy” 
is painted directly in the manner of Millet, but 
without trace of parody ; for I suppose none would 
for a moment mistake it for a genuine Millet. But 
I admit that it is too much like Millet, and that this 
excess of imitation depreciates its value as a work 
of art. 

In Room IV. will be found an exquisite portrait 
by Mr. John Lavery, “A Lady in Black.” Mr. 
Lavery showed great promise at the beginning of 
his career. I remember, and shall always remember, 
his “Game of Tennis.” It was painted some eight or 
ten years ago. Since then Mr. Lavery has exhibited 
much work which seemed to me inferior, and I ex- 
pressed my disappointment plainly—too plainly—in 
these columns. It is therefore a real pleasure to me 
to record his success in the present Academy. Never 
did he paint so—I will say nobly, for there is 








something of the nobility of the old English 
masters in his “ Lady in Black.” His “Game of 
Tennis” was charming, but it was on the surface. 
The present portrait is much deeper in human 
nature and in art. For my own pleasure I am 
not sure that it is not the picture that I would 
choose to buy out of the whole Academy. The lady 
looks so well in the canvas, her pale-complexioned 
face and her black hair are beautiful, and their 
beauty is not mere charm, but the beauty of dignity, 
the dignity of art. The drawing of the hair, the 
line of the head, the pose of the left hand 
enchant; certain essential things have been nobly 
seen and said with command and surety of ex- 
pression. Only in the right hand and wrist do we 
notice any affectation. Mr. Lavery was struck by 
the exceeding thinness, the willowy air of his 
model's wrist and hand, and was tempted into over- 
accentuation. It however came that way, and it 
would not be wise to alter it, but I think when 
Mr. Lavery sees the portrait again he will agree that 
a half-tint has been omitted. For against the 
dark background the wrist cuts like a sheet of 
paper. And now that Mr. Lavery has got again 
into the right road I hope he will stray from 
it no more. He has attempted, in this portrait, 
only a head and shoulders, but I hope these lines 
will meet the eye of some fashionable lady, hesitat- 
ing between Mr. Sargent’s satin and Mr. Shannon's, 
who will be induced to go to Mr. Lavery ; I hope she 
will refrain from advising him regarding the dress she 
should be painted in. Her opinion on such a point 
would be as much beside the mark as Mr. Lavery’s 
would be in the choice of the dress she should wear 
at her next ball. 

In the same room will be found Mr. Swan’s 
“Tigers at Dawn,” 314. Mr. Swan has enveloped 
the felines in the blue tints of dawn; the tigress licks 
her cubs, and the tiger sniffs the keen air for scent 
of prey. It will be said that Mr. Swan’s blue is 
becoming stereotyped, that it expresses the entire 
resource of his palette, that without it his colour 
becomes trite and dingy. To this Mr. Swan will 
reply that blue-grey is the colour of his mind, as 
silver-grey was the colour of Velasquez’; that 
every great painter is distinguished by an habitual 
tone; that not to have a distinguishing tone is to 
fall into the common ruck of painters who, having 
no idea to express, copy nature indiscriminately. 
The present occasion is not the one to discuss so 
complex a question ; it will suffice our present need 
to perceive the admirable manner in which Mr. Swan 
has used his habitual blue tint. Though this blue be 
always the same, it certainly is not always employed 
with the same happy effect. And though the tigers 
are always yellow, and always have four legs, they 
are seldom so harmoniously composed and seldom 
express so fully the pathetic dignity of animal life, 
the strange dignity of beasts of prey. Seldom, in- 
deed, has an animal painter so entirely mastered 
his subject matter as to make it enter into his 
pictorial scheme with such propriety and ease. The 
Japanese have done so by the sacrifice of all natural- 
ness; but Mr. Swan’s tigers are as natural as may be, 
and yet they are as decorative as (here I am at a loss 
for a phrase)—well, as the art of cabinet pictures 
(pictures intended to go into gold frames) admits. 

But perhaps the rarest and truest work of art 
in the Academy is Mr. Swan’s “Orpheus.” The 
hazards of life and art are wayward and wonder- 
ful! Last year Mr. Swan sent a picture of Orpheus 
charming wild beasts with harp-playing, and the 
picture was a complete and disastrous failure: there 
was hardly a good thing in it; it was wrong, and 
Mr. Swan had expended upon it all the patience of 
his genius. This year, venturing into the unfamiliar 
medium of sculpture, he has achieved atriumph. To 
begin my praise of it, let me say the composition is 
in itself a happy and enchanting inspiration. Never 
was the pedestal of a statue more happily designed, 
more happily brought into unison with the statue. 
The statue and the pedestal are not twain, but one; 
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the architectural sense is exquisite—so perfect that 
a mere verbal description will awaken in a sympa- 


thetic reader an idea of its beauty. The ecstatic 
harp-player strides over a conical pile of rock. From 
underneath an enchanted leopard crawls upwards, 
clinging to the upper rock till he seems part of it; 
the other leopard, in spasms of passionate sense, lies 
curled and electric between the legs of the player. 
And the player, his wild harp held in one strained 
arm, leans over, listening to the vibration of the 
chord he has struck in the sonorous valley. ... 
Oh, it is an exquisite thing! Go and see it; buy it 
if you can, and send me a cast in payment for the 
advice to buy. G. M. 








TO THE AVERAGE CYCLIST. 


—_ «<2. 


| | pe se is at bay, and France at bay, if not 
redoubtable, is apt to be ridiculous in the 
last degree. Therefore the note-writers of the 
evening papers have for once been really humor- 
ous, for the subject of their notes has been of a 
sort to stir the dullest of imaginations, and 
make the most prosaic witty for a while. They 
do not appear to have any special name across the 
Channel for that hateful product of modern times 
whom we call the “scorcher”; but he exists all 
the same, and without the name is just as much a 
nuisance as with us. And Frenchmen have resolved 
to suffer from him no longer. <A federation has been 
formed of men who are pledged only to one thing, 
which is that under no circumstances will they heed or 
hear the noise of whistle, horn, or rattle when it 
betokens the approach of a cyclist. ‘Tis a well- 
known fact, and capable of the easiest demonstration, 
that he who refuses to get out of the way under 
such circumstances suffers much less damage than 
the wheelman who collides with him. Indeed, one 
pioneer of the new movement proudly declares that 
often he has planted himself firmly upon his feet at 
the sound of the whistle, and inflicted considerable 
injuries upon the object of his detestation without 
himself suffering any inconvenience at all. It must 
take some pluck to follow such an example for the first 
time ; but one can easily imagine that the gentleman 
in question, encouraged by his long immunity from 
accident, should by this time have come to look 
upon the pursuit as a most healthy amusement. It 
would be the reverse of surprising if he were found 
to go beyond the limits of his vow—not merely 
refusing to avoid, but even striving to come in the 
way of the cyclist. 

We in England are less ready to take the 
initiative in such matters. We leave it to the 
police, and the police do nothing. In this particular 
instance there is little they can do. A magistrate 
who knew the habits of the scorcher inquired the 
other day how it was that, whereas 20,000 cyclists 
were supposed to have passed through Kingston-on- 
Thames on Easter Monday, there was not a single 
prosecution for furious riding. The answer of the 
police was as simple and ineffectual as ever. There 
had been furious riding, and they had stopped the 
riders—r >t, unhappily, by the delightful method 
obtaining in France—and demanded their names. 
In reply they had been presented with the visiting- 
cards of the offenders, and these, in every case, 
turned out to be mere dummies, false as to name 
and address alike. It was added that the cyclist 
who rides that he may be more of an infliction to 
the rest of humanity than he ordinarily is, regards 
such dummy cards as an essential part of his 
equipment. Now, we have no belief in the theory 
that the influence of the bicycle is such that the 
mildest of men becomes a scorcher as soon as he 
has mounted his pneumatic-tyred safety. There 
is only one fact to account for the prevalent 
animosity against the class: which is, that the 
“cad on castors” has a better chance of showing 
himself a cad, or of making his caddishness offensive 








to large numbers of his fellows, than when he is on 
the football-field or playing cricket. There he is shut 
off, and his opportunities are limited. Mount him 
on a bicycle, and he can make the name of cyclist 
stink in the nostrils of a thousand psople along a 
hundred miles of the Queen’s highway in the course 
of a single day. 

Cyclists should know this. Indeed, they have 
already protested loudly and often against the 
illogical public which looks upon them all as 
enemies of society because they share an enjoy- 
ment with certain people whose conduct could not, 
under any imaginable circumstances, fail to be 
disgusting. But they will have themselves to thank 
if some day the British public grows into a society 
similar in object to the association recently 
formed in Paris. We are a deadly serious race, we 
English, but a sense of homour—implanted in us by 
the whim of Providence—saves us from the comic 
seriousness of the Gauls. We shall not announce 
the formation of the society, or proclaim aloud the 
record of our triumphs over the enemy. But the 
society may come to exist, nevertheless; and, in- 
deed, cyclists have already told us that it does, 
They suffer from its existence, which is caused solely 
and entirely by the actions of the scorcher. He, 
therefore, is their enemy, and it is on them that the 
responsibility of squelching him rests. The cad isa 
cad, of course; and it is written that among the angels 
in heaven there were some who fell because it was their 
nature to fall. But a man would hardly find use for 
a dummy card if he knew that his machine was 
numbered and his name as easily discoverable from 
the number as the name of an insolent cabman or a 
too-officious constable. If cyclists chose to desire 
the introduction of such a law, it would be intro- 
duced immediately, and would at least mitigate the 
present nuisance. But it is not the place of outsiders 
to suggest remedies. It is the average cyclist who 
suffers for the sins of the scorcher, and it is he who 
should know what checks would put an end to such 
offences. And it is very certain that such checks 
only need to be suggested to be adopted immediately. 
That would be a relief to the outsider, for at present, 
though one knows it is utterly foolish to hate the 
very sound of a bicyclist’s bell or horn, the fact 
remains that one does. Only, the most of us are 
not French. 








THE DALE OF THE SAGE. 


—_—_ +> — 


“> ET us endeavour to resume the worship of God 

ud by singing.” With these words the Sage 
began the evening service. We had been chatting 
with him in his little kitchen whilst he looked out 
the hymns and his wife combed and straightened 
his hair and shaggy beard. There were no lights in 
the chapel, and as the rain began to fall and every- 
thing outside grew dismal one or two more of the 
villagers strolled in, leaving the door wide open to a 
view of the fields and stone walls of the world at 
large. A horse galloped past, and all eyes, even the 
preacher's, turned to watch it out of sight, and to 
conclude exactly what the matter might be. His 
discourse rolled on, ever increasing in volume of 
vocabulary and in such eloquence as “ consistent 
with the requirements of the attributes of the 
Deity,” and “things which God hath decretively 
settled.” A kindly friend created a diversion by 
marching in with cloak and umbrella for an im- 
provident lady member in the singing-pew, and, 
having deposited them there, retired again damply 
to her private services at home. 

The chapel furniture consisted of a very tall old 
black oak pulpit, above which the Sage’s long white 
hair waved like a halo in close proximity to the 
heaven of the ceiling; a small organ, which had 
hardly been played within the memory of man, and 
which, with its pretentious touches of gilt, was not 
half so much in unison with its surroundings as a 
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faded, ancient, and wheezy harmonium in the afore- 
said square singing-pew, which now and then found 
feeble voice at the hands of a stray visitor; and five 
tiers of narrow, straight-backed pews, so steep that 
the back one was on an even higher level than the 
top of the pulpit, and only in a limited sense could 
the Calvinist Sage preach over the heads of his humble 
congregation. As it grewdarker, his black-coated form 
and the tall pulpit seemed to merge into one gaunt 
prolongation, over which the spreading frame of his 
hair and beard shone whiter than before. The light 
faded almost entirely as the sermon dropped to its 
sonorous “amen”; and, though he leaned far over 
his desk to catch a glimmer from a side-window, the 
Sage could not see to read the last hymn, and the 
tune could not be found amongst the torn fragments 
of the harmonium books. Someone suggested 
another hymn, but the preacher would not yield; 
and, after a few moments more of perplexity, a 
strong north-country voice from a dim corner of an 
upper pew came to the rescue, and started the whole 
congregation with a good swing in the right melodious 
way, without further accompaniment. 

The Sage is obviously a product of the dale— 
sturdy, independent, revolting against authority like 
his ancestors the Quakers, whose meeting-houses are 
still scattered through the country. Before the days 
of John Wesley and the Industrial Revolution, the 
dale was filled with strong, sober “ Friends,” and 
many an old grey and green stone house dates from 
the middle of the seventeenth century and has 
remained in possession of the same family since. 
Of Yorkshire blood plus Quaker blood the sum is 
immense caution. “ Ah think he'll mebbe get oot 
bah Moonda,” said an old man on Saturday of the 
sun, “Let us now endeavour to pray,” said the 
preacher at the close of his service. 

In yet another village besides that under the 
intellectual dominion of the Sage, we found neither 
parson nor squire. Twenty-four trustees of the 
manor settle local affairs, and when eleven of them 
die a new board is elected. 

The grammar school, with its old foundation, dis- 
penses classics gratis, but a fee is charged for 
English education. This may account indirectly for 
the indifference with which the old lady farmer 
from whom we bought fat ducks and chickens re- 
garded the spelling of her name: “Soom spells it 
woon waiiy and soom anoother,” said she. And why 
should they not spell as they like, with many varia- 
tions on the same page, if needs be, as Sir Thomas 
More and many another good man did in his day ? 
“Here lyeth ye body of Allice, ye wife of Mr. Miles 
Alderson,” and “here lieth ye body of Mr. Myles 
Alderson,” stand on an ancient tombstone of the 
valley ; and if any pedant objects, let him pardon in 
consideration of all that is expressed in the last 
sentence of the epitaph: “An honest attorney.” 
The dalesmen are still noted for their hospitality, 
their cheeses and tarts and cheesecakes. Nearly 
four hundred years ago, at the marriage of a 
daughter of the house of Neville, there was great 
spread of good cheer. Amongst seventeen dishes 
that went to the first course were “ peacocks, two 
of a dish,” and “swans, two of a dish”; and amongst 
the eighteen of the second course were “a young 
lamb, whole, roasted ; partridges, eight of a dish; 
plovers, eight of a dish ; curlews, eight of a dish; a 
tart, a marchpayne, gingerbread, apples, and cheese 
stewed with sugar and sage”: which last have a real 
Yorkshire flavour about them. 

As I sat on a low stone bridge, watching the 
quick water and speculating on chances of trout for 
the morrow, up sauntered a grave and slow dales- 
man. My tobacco-pouch was empty, and I had 
nothing but a feeble cigarette to offer him. 

“ Which end?” he asked solemnly. “ Ah doot it 
weeiint fit ma mooth. If t’men ’ere seed ma, they'd 
think ah wasn’t reet i’ t’ead.” 

But we must leave the dale and its Sage, glad to 
have stored abundant refreshing memories for winter 
meditation. H—R. 





SAMPLE ELECTIONS IN ITALY. 





A NY general election held under the present 

Parliamentary régime is sure to throw a great 

part of Italy into a voleanic mood. The hard times 

and the mismanagement and disorder in the Govern- 

ment are not sufficient reasons. It is necessary to go 

back to the political character of the Italian people 
for an explanation. 

The population of the Romagna, numbering over 
a million souls, is perhaps an extreme example. But 
it shows in relief tendencies which exist more or less 
through the greater portion of the peninsula and 
Sicily. The exceptions are in the North, where the 
mainland of Sardinia, the Austrian possessions of 
Lombardy and Venice, and the duchies of Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany had accustomed their inhabi- 
tants to settled law and order before the making of 
this composite unity of Italy. Apart from the 
largest cities, all the rest of the country, in the 
Centre and in the South, is in that transition state 
where civilisation passes from the type of violence 
to that of fraud. By this happy expression native 
Italian sociologists describe the facts before their 
eyes. 

The Romagna is still divided into the four pro- 
vinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, and Forli, which 
were the “legations” weakly administered by a 
cardinal in the Pope’s time. So far no great differ- 
ence is observable between the former habit of 
chronic revolt, under the lead of secret societies, and 
the turmoil of recent elections. Politics go with 
persons, not with parties, and still less with princi- 
ples. When two local chiefs divide up public sen- 
timent in a commune, a struggle for political life 
results under a form surviving from the communal 
democracies of the Middle Ages. This struggle, like 
that for life in general, is somewhat different in the 
Abruzzi, of the former States of the Church, and in 
Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, of the kingdom of Naples. 
There it varies from feudalism to brigandage, as 
history would suggest. It is equally a survival of 
the Middle Ages in the full nineteenth century, 
only less modified by the century’s constant attempts 
at revolution. 

The general sentiment of the population of the 
Romagna has been always strongly Republican. 
Trouble began in 1814, when the Congress of Vienna 
destroyed the work of Napoleon and restored the 
feeble and antiquated forms of the Papal Govern- 
ment. In 1821 there was an abortive revolt. After 
1830 there was another, in which Louis Napoleon 
took part. There was yet another in 1848, under 
Mazzini. A year after the successful war of the 
allied French and Italians against Austria in 1859, 
a brief insurrection led by Farini ended by the 
Romagna voting itself into the new kingdom of 
Italy. Mazzini was long adored in the country, and 
next to him Aurelio Saffi, his associate triumvir with 
Armellini in the short-lived Roman Republic. Saffi 
retained his hold over this turbulent people until 
his death. The strain was sometimes great, as the 
Romagnoli have never been reconciled to Cavour’s 
foisting on United Italy the monarchy of the House 
of Savoy. For this reason Crispi, arch-conspirator 
and revolutionist as he has been, excites no present 
sympathies among them. Like Mazzini, they cannot 
forgive his abandonment of the republic. A few 
years ago, when the King was to make an official 
tour through this part of Italy, Aurelio Saffi felt 
compelled to publish an appealing letter to quiet the 
republican manifestations that were threatened. 
The people were discontented, and muttered that 
their leader was growing old. But no one raised his 
voice to protest openly. 

After 1880, with the disappearance of Saffi, the 
Republican party steadily declined, while the new 
Socialism took its place. This was due to Andrea 
Costa, another personal rather than political leader, 
who was then in all the fervour of his youthful and 
incendiary eloquence. By 1890 he, too, had given 
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way in the popular idolatry to Amilcare Cipriani, 
the celebrated Anarchist, whose brother, Alceste, in 
his own enforced absence, still wields a powerful 
political influence from Rimini. This personal 
adherence to a political leader, like the fidelity of 
bandits to their chief, was shown by the persistent 
re-election of Amilcare Cipriani to a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, for which he was disqualified 
by imprisonment. Now that he is an exile in 
England, after being successively expelled from 
France and Belgium, the inhabitants of the Romagna 
do not forget their loyalty to his watchwords. 
During the troubles which have called forth so 
energetic a repression of Socialism as well as 
Anarchy on the part of Signor Crispi, they have 
been among the populations giving most cause for 
uneasiness. Yet there is no part of Italy where the 
Socialist propaganda would seem beforehand less 
likely to succeed. In the rural parts there is very 
little distinction of classes. Peasants and large 
farmers, day-labourers and factory-owners, shop- 
keepers and the rest, mingle in each other's 
society on terms of equal friendship. The great 
landed aristocracy, like the Guiccioli family 
of Byronic fame, has as few representatives here 
as it has many in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The Government functionaries, under the new 
régime, tend to form a bourgeois class in towns, and 
the inordinately growing body of lawyers has of late 
years come to swell its ranks. But, in general, all 
the inhabitants of the Romagna belong consciously 
to one class—the people. 

It must be said that their idea of righting wrongs, 
which they carry into politics, is that of primitive 
man. In the first place, violence is used and abused 
under all its forms to obtain a victory. When, as 
often happens, the new type of civilisation tries to 
get the upper hand by a generous distribution of 
gold, the Romagnoli answer by a still more generous 
scattering of cold lead. The latter is often replaced 
by the favourite weapon of Italian schoolboys—stones. 
But the sassate of an election in the Romagna have 
nothing childish about them. In May of 1890, Andrea 
Costa was hotly contesting the election of Count 
Isolani, candidate of the Moderates. The Count called 
a meeting at Molinella, but he and his helpers were 
literally driven off the ground by well-aimed volleys 
of stones thrown by the countrypeople who followed 
Costa under the Socialist banner. When the day of 
the election came, Costa stationed beside every 
polling-place a few muscular, ill-conditioned giants 
from among his men. The Moderates sagely re- 
frained even from trying to vote. 

A second characteristic of these elections is the 
slight horror excited by homicide for political pur- 
poses. Yet the Romagnoli are far from being a 
murderous people in private life. When Signor 
Codronchi was Under-Secretary of the Interior, he 
tried to apply to the Romagna that terrorising 
policy which Signor Crispi has of late seemed 
willing to renew. He sent to Imola, as sub-prefect, 
& man with a strong hand. Legal notices, preventive 
arrests, sentences of enforced domicile, political 
prosecutions, the dissolution of popular societies, 
came thick and fast. One Sunday noon the sub- 
prefect was walking with: his wife on his arm 
through the chief public place of the town when he 
was stabbed in the breast with a dagger. All 
manner of citizens were arrested, and investigations 
were made on every side, but the assassin was never 
betrayed. In Castrocaro, not two years ago, a too 
influential delegate was removed in like mauner. In 
Cesena, as far back as 1870, the Republican leader 
was thus put out of the way, as was Battistini, the 
Socialist chief, in these last years. 

A third peculiarity of politics in the Romagna is 
the formation of political groups after the manner 
of a compact secret society. Through the secret 
society Italian revolution worked for the half- 
century preceding 1860, and the means is far from 
being cast asideafter thirty-four years of United Italy. 
In the little parish of Piangipane, just outside of 








Ravenna, the 26th of June, 1891, saw the murder of 
a certain Orioli, who belonged to the Circolo dell’ 
89, a Socialist organisation. Two of the supposed 
instigators of the murder belonged to the Republican 
Societa dei Contadini. <A bitter political feud arose, 
which ended, during a religious festival in October, 
in a deadly struggle in front of St. Michael’s Church 
in Ravenna. The brothers of Orioli, accompanied 
by the Socialist club, walked in procession to the 
place, singing: “ Let us march to the war.” Five 
men were left dead on the ground, and an unknown 
number were wounded. Twenty-five young men of 
hitherto unblemished record were held to answer 
before the Court of Assizes at Modena. During the 
trial it was discovered that in Piangipane alone 
there were two Republican and three Socialist 
societies, whose members were sworn together for 
mutual defence and aid in other things than politics 
—unione per la vita e per la morte. 

A final characteristic of this background to 
politics, with which all Italy has to calculate, is 
the ease with which successful violence migrates 
into fraud. 

It may also be said that the idea of honesty and 
duty is absent from politics and public life as carried 
on in the Romagna. No part of the country suffered 
more, between 1860 and 1880, from that measureless 
fever of dishonest speculation which has been digni- 
fied with the name of “ megalomania.” Nowhere, 
also, is the younger generation coming up more 
averse to labour on the farms or in trades, while 
the number of orators and politicians is increasing 
constantly. All these form what another Italian 
felicity of expression has termed “a_ politico- 
banking brotherhood.” STroppDARD DEWEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





ONE VOTE ONE VALUE. 


S1r,—It is evident that “ one man one vote” is to be met by 
the ery of “one vote one value,” our opponents having chosen 
to say that they suffer from the want of the one reform as we do 
from the want of the other, and that accordingly the present 
Bill is an attempt on our part to gerrymander the constituencies. 
It is said that the result of “one vote one value” would be to 
transfer more than twenty seats from Ireland and Wales to 
England, leaving Scotland as it stands. 

Uf course, the obvious answer so far as Ireland is concerned 
is that Britain has no right in the face of the Act of Union 
to deprive Ireland of a part of its representation against its will. 
Apart from that, however, it is also clear that a redistribution of 
seats is a huge undertaking, as was found when it was tackled 
ten years ago. But there is no reason why the simple question 
of plural voting should not be disposed of at once; for it is 
a perfectly erroneous assumption, as I shall show, that the 
Tories or Unionists suffer more than the Liberals from the other 
inequality. 

be testing this point, let it be assumed that it is the big 
constituencies of England that are under-represented, and that 
the coveted seats would therefore, in the redistribution, go 
mainly to help them. Let us see, then, how many they are, and 
how they vote. 

There are in England (excluding Wales and Scotland), 
according to “ Dod ” (1894), fifty-three constituencies of 13,000 


electors and upwards, returning one member each 53 
And three constituencies of upwards of 26,000 
electors, returning two members each se ons 6 


59 
These constituencies, as they at present suffer most, would 
benefit most by the changes. How do they vote? 
The 59 seats are divided as follows :— 


Liberals ... ail = ae oo 2 
Labour... sen —_ ain et 
— 32 
Tories ot a” 5a aon aii ae 
Liberal-Unionist... Sei re “a a 
os 27 
59 


It is thus obvious that the Liberals suffer as much, or more, 
than the Unionists from the want of “one vote one value.” If 
the Liberals, therefore, do not see their way at this moment to 
enter upon so complicated and perplexing a question, it affords 
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no reason for the Unionists obstructing the other and simpler 
reform, and the ery in their mouths is a hollow pretence.—I am, 


te., 
* 'Rdinburgh, May 6th, 1895. J. CAMPBELL LORIMER. 


THE FACTORY ACT AND PENITENTIARIES. 


Srr,—If the imposition of the proposed Factory Act on the 
Rescue Homes where laundry work is carried on involved, as you 
suggest, no more than occasional inspection by “a lady from the 
Home Office,” there would be little objection to it. There are 
other regulations imposed by it which would be absolutely fatal 
to our work. 

The girls who come into these homes come asking to be 
saved from the lawless and evil life into which they have fallen : 
asking to be helped to get back into an honest way of living. 
But they do not come to us uninjured. They are without any 
real power of self-control, wayward, weak and unstable, easily 
provoked, — led into disobedience, utterly unused to the 
ordinary discipline of family life. 

How very difficult a work this is, none but those who have 
tried to carry it on can tell; very few have the patient love, the 
ready tact, the firmness it needs. To send an inspector, who 
has had no practical experience of it to control any part of its 
management, is to send the proverbial bull into the china-shop. 
To fix up in it a placard telling the girls they have a right to 
certain fixed hours of work, and then to be left to their own 
devices—a right to the public bank holidays and half-holidays— 
would simply make our saving them from themselves impossible. 

It is essential to our work to provide for them a real, 
orderly family life; they must be trained as members of one 
working household. They cannot learn self-control without the 
help of thorough hard work; and it is for this reason we 
provide our laundries, which also gives them a skilled handicraft 
and makes it possible for them to earn a honest living should 
they fail in domestic service. But our great hope for them lies 
in preparing them for this, because they need, and will need for 
some years after leaving us, the protection and control of private 
family life. But no private household can be managed on the 
lines of the new Factory Act. 

The fixed hours are impossible for us. We have to treat 
our girls as children—becanse they are childish. If the allotted 
work is not done, or is badly done, it must be done over again 
after hours. We have not the remedy of professional laundries, 
which can fine or discharge their workers for bad work. To 
discharge our workers is to send them back to ruin, and that 
whilst they are still consenting to be saved. It is only in a 
technical sense that our laundries are kept for gain. They are 
kept for training, and probably in no case do they earn half the 
cost of these homes, which are kept up with great pecuniary 
difficulty and much anxious thought and labour, and that freely 
given. We are under no legal obligation to maintain them at 
all.— Y ours obediently, L. F. Marca PHILLIPPs. 


[THE question raised by our correspondent is of considerable 
importance. But if « rescue homes” are to be exempted as 
such from the Factory Act, there will be a strong temptation 
for speculators in charity of the type Mr. Labouchere has 
made it his business to expose to start institutions under that 
name, which will simply be commercial undertakings, with 
a special and very profitable privilege. The matter must be 
left to the discretion of the Home Office.—Ep. SPEAKER. } 





“AN ALARMING SCIENCE.” 


Dear Mr. SpeAKeR,—Your notice of my article on “ Trades 
and Faces” in the current number of Blackwood’s is, on the 
whole, such a kindly and genial one, that perhaps it is a proof of 
an atrabilious disposition to grumble at anything you say. Never- 
theless, I desire to pick a crow with you—in fact, three crows— 
the which, whether subjective or actual, whether mere musce 
volitantes or substantial corvide, I will at once proceed to dis- 
integrate. 

The first—which might also be justifiably differentiated as 
the “Jim” Crow—is your “ turn-about-and-twist-about ” version 
of what I say as to the expression of the ring-master in a circus. 
You make me assert that this inane mock-Apollo, who is in- 
variably worsted in his perennial controversies with the clown, 
is too intellectual to become horsey in aspect. I do not wish to 
be unduly severe; but really you deserve to be condemned to 
read my article all over again. 

Why should you thus, to make sport for your clients, dress 
fhe staid components of my argument in motley, and coerce 
them to play at leap-frog until they are inextricably mixed? 
You have caused them to Kick up such a pother among the saw- 
dust at the outset as to veil the main issue even from your own 
penetrating vision; for you declare, farther on, that I am 
“airily”’ content to leave it a mystery why the virtuous man is 
sometimes of villainous countenance. Why, Sir, my whole essay 
is a laborious attempt to account for this very fact on physio- 
logical grounds! 

. Secondly, I do complain that you have wantonly egged on all 
the ill-favoured men in London who think themselves better 





than their looks to call upon me in a body and to demand an ex- 
planation of their ugliness. Think for a moment what this 
involves, not only to myself, but to my timid neighbours and my 
innocent young housemaid! Were there the faintest prospect 
(but, of course, there is none) of your appearing in person among 
the crowd it might somewhat mitigate the infliction, for it so 
happens that just now I am peculiarly interested in the physiog- 
nomy of journalists. Another time pray arrange for any such 
painful appointments at the office of THE SPEAKER. 

The third, and, from a personal point of view, the blackest 
bird of the trio, is the oppressive honour you thrust upon me in 
your opening paragraph. What right have you to handicap a 
plain man of physic, who devotes most of his time to relievin 
the sleepless portion of humanity, by encumbering him wit 
such a label as “ Indefatigable Physiognomist ” ? 

I submit that the perpetration of a couple of slight and 
desultory papers on facial expression (with more than a year’s 
interval and a considerable professional output between them) is 
an insufficient offence to merit the peine sorte et dure of such 
an elephantine misnomer. 

No doubt this is only another gambol of your pretty wit; 
but bear in mind, I pray you, the parable of the boy and the 
frog.—Obediently yours, Louis ROBINSON. 

Telford Park, S.W., May 6th. 








TWO SONGS. 





SONG for Sorrow: very glad and gay, 
In all the gentle bravery of May, 
With budding hopes that blow in Springtime’s light. 
Ah! Sorrow smiles and leaves me, passing out of 
sight. 


A song for Joy: it is a slow sad song, 

That whispers of the winter dark and long. 
See! Lovely Joy returns from where she sat apart, 
Kisses me through her tears, and nestles near my 


heart. HELEN CHISHOLM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





POETS ON THEIR OWN ART. 


. O those who love the poets most, who care 

most for their ideals, this little book ought 
to be the one indispensable book of devotion, the 
credo of the poetic faith.” ‘This little book” is the 
volume with which Mr. Ernest Rhys prefaces the 
pretty series of Lyrical Poets which he is editing for 
Messrs. Dent & Co. He calls it “The Prelude to 
Poetry,” and in it he has brought together the most 
famous arguments stated from time to time by the 
English poets in defence and praise of their own art. 
Sidney’s magnificent “ Apologie” is here, of course, 
and two passages from Ben Jonson’s “ Discoveries,” 
Wordsworth’s preface to the second edition of 
“Lyrical Ballads,” the fourteenth chapter of the 
“ Biographia Literaria,” and Shelley’s “ Defence.” 


What admirable prose these poets write! Southey, 
to be sure, is not represented in this volume. Had 
he written at length upon his art—in spite of his 
confession that, when writing prose, “of what is 
now called style not a thought enters my head at 
any time”—we may be sure the above reflection 
would have been even more obvious thanitis. But 
without him this small collection makes out a 
splendid case against all that has been said in 
disparagement of the prose-style of poets. Let us 
pass what Hazlitt said of Coleridge’s prose; or 
rather let us quote it once again for its vivacity 
and so pass on—“ One of his (Coleridge’s) sentences 
winds its ‘forlorn way obscure’ over the page like a 
patriarchal procession with camels laden, wreathed 
turbans, household wealth, the whole riches of the 
author's mind poured out upon the barren waste of 
his subject. The palm tree spreads its sterile 
branches overhead, and the land of promise is seen 
in the distance.” All very neatly malicious, and 
particularly the last coordinate sentence. But in 
the chapter chosen by Mr. Rhys from the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria” Coleridge’s prose is seen at its 
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best—obedient, pertinent, at once imaginative and 
restrained—as in the conclusion. “Finally, good 
sense is the body of poetic genius, fancy its drapery, 
motion its life, and imagination the soul that is 
everywhere, and in each; and forms all into one 
graceful and intelligent whole.” The prose of 
Sidney’s “ Apologie” is Sidney’s best; and when 
that has been said, nothing remains but to economise 
in quoting. Iwill take three specimensonly. First, 
then, for beauty :— 

“Nature never set forth the earth in so rich tapistry, as 
divers Poets have done, neither with plesant rivers, fruitful 
trees, sweet-smelling flowers: nor whatsoever else may make the 
too much loved earth more lovely. Her world is brasen, the 
Poets only deliver a golden: but let those things alone and goe 
to man, for whom as the other things are, so it seemeth in him 
her uttermost cunning is imployed, and know whether shee have 
brought forth so true a lover as Theagines, so constant a friende 
as Pilades, so valiant a man as Orlando, so right a Prince as 
Xenophon’s Cyrus: so excellent a man every way as Virgil's 
Aeneas ..... - 


Next for wit—roguishness, if you like the term 
better— 


“And therefore, if Cato misliked Fulvius, for carrying 
Ennius with him to the field, it may be answered, that if Cato 
misliked it, the noble Fulvius liked it, or else he had not done 
it.” 

And lastly for beauty and wit combined :— 


“For he (the Poet) doth not only show the way, but giveth 
80 sweete a prospect into the way, as will intice any man to enter 
into it. Nay he doth, as if your journey should lye through a 
fayre Vineyard, at the first give you a cluster of Grapes: that 
full of that taste, you may long to passe further. He beginneth 
not with obscure definitions, which must blur the margent with 
interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulnesse : but 
he cometh to you with words set in delightful proportion, either 
accompanied with or prepared for the well inchanting skill of 
Musicke : and with a tale forsooth he cometh unto you: with a 
tale which holdeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner.” 


“Ts not this a glorious way to talk ?” demanded 
the Rev. T. E. Brown of this last passage when he 
talked about Sidney, the other day, in Mr. Henley’s 
New Review. “No one can fail,” said Mr. Brown, 
amiably assuming the fineness of his own ear to be 
common to all mankind—* no one can fail to observe 
the sweetness and the strength, the outspokenness, 
the downrightness and, at the same time, the nervous 
delicacy of pausation, the rhythm all ripple and 
suspended fall, the dainty but, the daintier and 
forsooth, as though the pouting of a proud reserve 
curved the fine lip of him, and had to be atoned for 
by the homeliness of the chimney-corner.” 


Everybody admires Sidney's prose. But how of 


this :-— 

“ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
science. Emphatically it may be said of the Poet, as Shake- 
speare has said of man, ‘that he looks before and after.’ He 
is the rock of defence of human nature; an upholder and pre- 
server, carrying everywhere with him relationship and love. In 
spite of difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, 
of laws and customs, in spite of things silently gone out of 
mind, and things violently destroyed, the Poet binds together 
by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human society, 
as it is spread over the whole earth, and over all time.” 


It is Wordsworth who speaks—too rhetorically, 
perhaps. At any rate, the prose will not compare 
with Sidney's. But it is good prose, nevertheless ; 
and, unless I am greatly mistaken, the words I have 
ventured to italicise have a rare dignity. 


As might be expected, the poets in this volume 
agree in pride of their calling. We have just 
listened to Wordsworth. Shelley quotes Tasso’s 
proud sentence—* Non c’é in mondo chi merita nome 
di creatore, se non Iddio ed il Poeta”: and himself 
says, “ The jury which sits in judgment upon a poet, 
belonging as he does to all time, must be composed 
of his peers: it must be impanneled by Time from 
the selectest of the wise of many generations.” 
Sidney exalts the poet above the historian and the 
philosopher ; and Coleridge asserts that “no man was 











ever yet a great poet without being at the same 
time a profound philosopher.” Ben Jonson puts it 
characteristically: “Every beggarly corporation 
affords the State a mayor or two, bailiffs yearly; 
but Solus rea, aut poeta, non quotannis nascitur.” 
The longer one lives, the more cause one finds to 
rejoice that different men bave different ways of 
saying the same thing. 


The agreement of all these poets on some other 
matters is more remarkable. Most of them claim 
inspiration for the great practitioners of their art; 
but wonderful is the unanimity with which they 
dissociate this from improvisation. They are sticklers 
for the rules of the game. The Poet does not pour 
his full heart 


“In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


On the contrary, his rapture is the sudden result of 
long premeditation. The first and most conspicuous 
lesson of this volume seems to be that Poetry is an 
art, and therefore has rules. Next after this, one is 
struck with the carefulness with which these prac- 
titioners, when it comes to theory, stick to their 
Aristotle. 


For instance, they are practically unanimous in 
accepting Aristotle’s contention that it is not the 
metrical form that makes the poem. “ Verse,” says 
Sidney, “is an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets 
that never versified, and now swarm maby versifiers 
that need never answer to the name of poets.” 
Wordsworth apologises for using the word “ Poetry” 
as synonymous with metrical composition. ‘ Much 
confusion,” he says, “has been introduced into 
criticism by this contradistinction of Poetry and 
Prose, instead of the more philosophical one of Poetry 
and Matter of Fact or Science. The only strict anti- 
thesis to Prose is Metre: nor is this, in truth, a strict 
antithesis; because lines and passages of metre so 
naturally occur in writing prose that it would be 
scarcely possible to avoid them, even were it desir- 
able.” And Shelley—‘It is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this 
traditional form, so that the harmony, which is its 
spirit, be observed.... The distinction between 
poets and prose writers is a vulgar error.” And he 
goes on to instance Plato and Bacon as true poets, 
though they wrote in prose. “The popular division 
into prose and verse,” he says again, “is inadmissible 
in accurate philosophy.” Then again, upon what 
Wordsworth calls “the more philosophical distinc- 
tion” between Poetry and Matter of Fact—quoting, of 
course, the famous “Piocodwrepov Kal orovdaérepov” 
passage in the Poetics—it is wonderful with what 
consenting heartiness our poets pounce upon this 
passage, and paraphrase it, and expand it, as the 
great justification of their art: which indeed it is. 
Sidney gives the passage at length. Wordsworth 
writes, “ Aristotle, I have been told, hath said, that 
Poetry is the most philosophic of all writings: it is 
so.” Coleridge quotes Sir John Davies, who wrote 
of Poesy (surely with an eye on the “ Poetics”)— 


‘From their gross matter she abstracts their forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things; 
Which te her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings. 


“Thus does she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds; 
Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access through our senses to our minds.” 


And Shelley has a remarkable paraphrase, ending, 
“The story of particular facts is as a mirror which 
obscures and distorts that which should be beautiful: 
poetry is a mirror which makes beautiful that which 
is distorted.” 


In fine this book goes far to prove of poetry, as 
it has been proved over and over again of other 
arts, that it is the men big enough to break the 
rules who accept and observe them most cheerfully. 
A. T.Q. C, 
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REVIEWS. 





SIR BARTLE FRERE, 


{THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SiR BARTLE FRERE, 
Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S., ete. By John Martineau. In Two 
Vols. London: John Murray. 


T is, perhaps, an open question whether a bio- 
grapher gains or loses most by not having per- 
sonally known the man whose Life he has undertaken 
to write. Something might be said on both sides, 
were it necessary to discuss the abstract aspect of the 
problem; but what everybody will agree about is 
that it does make an appreciable difference in the 
point of view of the biographer whether he has been 
intimately acquainted with the subject of his 
labours, has known him casually, or has not known 
him at all. Mr. Martineau never met the late Sir 
Bartle Frere, and accordingly one misses in those 
two portly volumes that final touch which, as it 
were, admits us to the intimacy of him of whom we 
are reading. According to the reader’s point of 
view, this may be a recommendation or the reverse. 
It is certain that, for the most part, Mr. Martineau’s 
“Life” is a record rather of the public side of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s career than of his more intimate home 
relations. For ourselves we are inclined both to 
regret and to rejoice at the fact. To regret it, be- 
cause such casual glimpses as we do obtain of Sir 
Bartle in the home circle and among his personal 
friends are so delightful, that the desire to know him 
more intimately is a perfectly spontaneous emotion 
of the mind ; to rejoice at it, because, in these days, 
when the camera and the reporter’s note-book rob 
home of its privacy for every man or woman whose 
head rises even momentarily above the crowd, 
reticence in certain matters has a distinct value, 
both as an example and as a protest. One thing, 
however, is certain, that the absence of personal 
knowledge has not made Sir Bartle Frere less of a 
hero to his biographer than he could have been had 
they been on terms of the closest personal friendship. 
Mr. Martineau, indeed, has followed a wise instinct 
in reserving for his closing pages his personal esti- 
mate of Sir Bartle Frere’s character, for had he 
furnished it forth by way of preface, the cynical 
reader might almost have been excused had he too 
hastily concluded that Mr. Martineau’s hero-worship 
was to some extent the result of that want of per- 
sonal acquaintance to which he confesses. It says 
much for the inherent beauty and charm of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s character that, coming at the end of 
the last volume, Mr. Martineau’s almost dithyrambic 
phrases scarcely seem to strike too high a note. 
Henry Bartle Edward Frere was born at Llanelly 
in the county of Brecon, on the 29th March, 1815, 
and died in London on May 29th, 1884. At the age 
of nineteen, Frere first set foot in India, where, with 
short intervals of home-leave, the next thirty-three 
years of his life were spent. His public career, 
indeed, divides itself readily into two parts: the one 
associated with our great Eastern Empire, the other 
with South Africa; and it is part of the tragedy of 
his career that it is with South Africa rather than 
with India that the present generation associates his 
name. Not that Mr. Martineau is in the least 
inclined to adopt an apologetic tone in reference 
to the fiercely debated incidents attending Frere’s 
tenure of the High Commissionership of South 
Africa. So far from being apologetic Mr. Martineau 
is not content to defend Frere. He attacks those 
who differed from the High Commissioner as to the 
wisdom of his policy towards Cetywayo, and, of 
course, is within his rights in doing so; but, with an 
intemperance that is in singular contrast to Frere’s 
own attitude towards those who did not see eye to 
eye with him in African affairs, Mr. Martineau goes 
out of his way to impute motives in a manner which 
is not only offensive to the statesmen who did not 
share Sir Bartle’s views, but wholly gratuitous. 
With his wide knowledge of affairs and his practical 








experience in the difficulties of empire, Frere at 
least recognised, what Mr. Martineau has apparently 
never learnt, that there is room for the widest 
possible difference of opinion to be honestly enter- 
tained by men who have equally the safety and 
honour of the empire at heart. Shortly before his 
death, when old and broken and while the sting of 
his recall might still have rankled in a less generous 
nature, Frere wrote a characteristic note explaining 
that he had no objection to meet some one who had 
spoken strongly against his South African policy, as 
he “never felt personally sore at what was said in 
good faith,” and attributed much of the opposition 
he had met with to an imperfect knowledge of the 
facts. It is the more to be regretted that Mr. 
Martineau has not carried his admiration of Sir 
Bartle Frere to the extent of imitating Sir Bartle’s 
attitude towards his opponents, because the chapters 
devoted to Frere’s connection with South Africa, 
even if they do not convince those who disapproved 
of his policy, will probably seriously modify that 
disapprobation, and will certainly go far to clear up 
the personal position of the High Commissioner in 
the troublous events in which he played so great a 
part. It is, of course, impossible to summarise even 
the main points in which Mr. Martineau is able, from 
hitherto unpublished private letters and official 
documents, to throw new light, but it is made 
abundantly clear that in going to South Africa Frere 
was actuated by the highest and most patriotic of 
motives; that he was expressly charged by Lord 
Carnarvon, the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with “the union of the South African 
colonies and states’’—an object and end for which, 

crd Carnarvon wrote, “I have now for two years 
been steadily labouring”; that the proclamation of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexing the Transvaal 
was in no sense Frere’s doing; and that if Frere 
himself apportioned the responsibility for the future 
of his South African schemes, it was not on the 
Government that recalled him, but on the Govern- 
ment that failed to support him in a policy it had 
made its own, that he was inclined to lay the heavier 
burden. 

But if it is in connection with South Africa that 
Sir Bartle Frere’s name is most often associated by 
the present generation, it is as an Indian statesman 
that those who knew him best love to think of him, 
and that readers of Mr. Martineau's Life will best 
appreciate his true greatness. He was an ideal 
administrator, and was fortunate in finding in 
India a field for his extraordinary abilities. His 
character was simple and unaffected. He appears 
never to have passed through that period of 
Sturm und Drang which is the almost univer- 
sal heritage of youth. His ideal of duty was 
of the highest, his industry was unceasing, and his 
grasp of the many-sided problems of Indian adminis- 
tration clear and comprehensive. But if his success 
as an administrator is to be ascribed to any one 
quality rather than to another, it was probably his 
intensely sympathetic nature that was the secret of 
his hold both on his subordinates and on the native 
races with whom he was brought into relations. 
Men felt that in Frere they had a ruler who was 
both just and generous. No man ever felt more 
keenly than did Frere the necessity for maintaining 
the British Raj in India, and he was the last man 
to underrate the power of the sword; but he saw, 
with the insight of the statesman, that though the 
sword might be the instrument of our ascendency, 
its foundations rested on the moral supremacy of 
the rulers over the ruled. To do justly was there- 
fore the first article of the creed which Frere himself 
practised, and taught to the young men who came 
out to India to bear their part in that stupendous 
task of governing two hundred and fifty millions of 
people by a handful of strangers from a far country. 
At Sattara, where Frere held bis first responsible 
postion as Resident, he strongly opposed the action 
of Lord Dalhousie in annexing the state on the 
ground that it would be a gross breach of our 
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treaty obligations; and when the annexation was 
eventually ordered he placed on record his opinion 
that “it is an iniquitous business, and one of these 
days we shall have to pay the reckoning,” an opinion 
which received sad confirmation in the dark days of 
the Mutiny. It was, however, equally characteristic 
of Frere that while he was protesting with all his 
force against the annexation no native ever knew 
what his views were, and that when the decision of 
the Government had been irrevocably taken, he 
accepts the responsible and difficult post of Com- 
missioner to carry out a policy he could not approve, 
but what he recognised to be inevitable. Of his 
services as First Commissioner on the newly acquired 
territory of Scinde, as Governor of Bombay, and 
as a member of the Governor-General’s Council at 
Calcutta, we have no space tospeak. These episodes 
in Frere’s Indian career are dealt with at great 
length by Mr. Martineau—at too great length, 
perhaps, as regards some of the general questions 
of Indian administrations, which belong rather to 
the history of India than to the life of an individual. 
But no one is likely to complain of the Scinde 
chapters and that telling of the Mutiny, the news 
of which met Frere just as he reached Karachi on 
his return from England. The brilliant band of 
frontier soldiers with whom Frere was associated— 
Jacob, Green, Macaulay, and others—were men after 
the Commissioner's own heart, and it was while in 
Scinde that Frere formed the strong views on the 
policy that ought to be adopted on our north-west 
frontier which have of recent years practically been 
adopted by the Indian Government. The Punjab 
policy of Lawrence has, for good or for evil, been 
abandoned; and Frere, had he lived, would have 
rejoiced at the conclusion of the Pamirs agreement 
with Russia, and at our undertaking to “ exercise an 
effective control over the politics of the semi-civilised 
races on our side of such a border.” That this policy 
occasionally necessitates an expedition such as that 
which Sir Robert Low recently led against Chitral 
did not in any way disturb Frere’s view that it 
was the right policy. 

As we have said, Mr. Martineau’s “Life” deals 
mainly with Sir Bartle Frere as a public man; but 
even in the absence of the usual photographic details 
of his domestic life it is impossible to follow the 
career of Sir Bartle Frere without coming to the 
conclusion that his was a nature singularly beautiful 
and attractive. Four years svent in writing these 
volumes have turned Mr. Martineau into an idolator ; 
and it is evident, from the letters of old comrades 
printed here, that Frere had the faculty of evoking 
not only admiration but affection from those with 
whom he came into contact. There is a little story 
told in these pages which as well as anything else 
illustrates the manner of man he was. On his return 
to England on one occasion Mrs. Frere went to meet 
him at the station. A new servant, who was await- 
ing his master, asked how he might recognise Mr. 
Frere. ‘“ Look,” said Mrs. Frere, “ for a tall gentle- 
man helping somebody.” It was sufficient de- 
scription. He was found helping an old lady out 
of the carriage. Could anyone wish for a finer 
certificate of character than this ? 


THE RUTLAND MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tue MANUSCRIPTS OF THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. Vol. III. 
= MSS. Commission.) London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 


THE more important letters relating to the vice- 
royalty of the Duke of Rutland were published by 
Lord Mahon in 1842. Others were used by Mr. Lecky 
in his history, and one at least furnished Mr. Glad- 
stone with a strong historico-political argument. It 
would, therefore, have been surprising if the present 
volume—which is a calendar of the Belvoir Manu- 
scripts between 1771 and 1787—had contained any 
documents throwing an altogether fresh light on 
history. But the volume, though not novel, is 











interesting, especially during the time when the 
Duke of Rutland was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Charles, Duke of Rutland, was only thirty-four when 
he died, and excess of various kinds is said to have 
killed him. There isa letter from him to the Bishop 
of Killala which does not speak well for the morals of 
either the Bishop or the Lord-Lieutenant. There are 
big orders for wine and table dainties, and the Duke's 
cook, Mr. Jones, goes to the King’s kitchen in Paris 
to learn how to corrupt the politicians who dined 
at the Viceregal Lodge. But the very extent of the 
correspondence seems to show that the Duke of 
Rutland had not reduced himself to the condition 
of a Vice-roi fainéant. While at Lord Downshire’s 
he represents himself as calming the drunken gentry, 
and he speaks of the wine of the country like a 
very Father Mathew. In the County Louth he 
“saw men, women, and even girls intoxicated by 
that pernicious liquor—whisky, which inflames the 
brain to madness, and at the same time leaves a 
perfect possession of the limbs to commit outrage 
with. It is to be hoped that this abominable 
poison will in time be disused. ... At Castle Bel- 
lingham a very extensive and good brewery is 
established, which I hope will be the means of 
introducing the use of beer instead...” Itisa 
pretty picture. The good-natured Duke, who em- 
ployed Reynolds to buy Italian Madonnas and got 
drunk on champagne in the most gentlemanly way, 
is anxious to evangelise the savage country he had 
been sent to rule by teaching the natives to drink 
beer in the English fashion. The objection is not to 
drunkenness per se, but to drunkenness of the Irish 
kind, which tends to disorderliness. 

On the whole, however, the Duke of Rutland 
seems to have done his best. He was governing 
Ireland under difficult circumstances. The Irish 
Parliament had complete legislative independence, 
and a free spirit ruled throughout the country. 
Sir Edward Newenham writes to the Marquis de La 
Fayette from Belcamp, near Dublin, to ask him to 
come on a tour through Ireland, and see his Ist 
Artillery Company, under his agent, Mr. Samuel 
Napper Tandy, partaking of a collation on his lawn, 
with plenty of Bordeaux claret. The eccentric 
baronet also speaks—it was only a year after the 
peace—of that virtuous ornament of this age, Dr. 
Franklin. The letter was opened by the English 
postal authorities, and so La Fayette never received 
his invitation. The armed volunteer force of which 
Newenham spoke was completely free from the 
control of both Parliament and Government, and, 
if the French leanings had been general, might have 
become dangerous. Meanwhile, the Southern pro- 
vinces were distracted by a Whiteboy movement. 
The Government had neither a police to put it 
down nor the Parliamentary power—in a parlia- 
ment of landlords—to redress grievances. The 
Duke wrote to Lord Sydney (Secretary of State) 
to say that there was, “in truth, much oppression 
from the landlords to their tenantry; and the 
manner in which the tythes are collected is a real 
and substantial grievance to the poor.” The tenantry 
had arms, and it was only by the constant use of 
the regular troops to assist the landlords and tithe 
proctors that some kind of order was maintained. 
The Duke urged in vain the need of substituting 
some other method of paying the clergy. At 
Dublin skilful management was needed to maintain 
the King’s Government, though Ministers were 
usually supported by large majorities. Except 
when the commercial resolutions were so altered 
in England as to be displeasing to Rutland him- 
self, there was no strong and regular Opposition 
as there had been in previous viceroyalties, and 
Grattan gave a general support to administration, 
though he was being gradually ousted by the 
superior adroitness and more practicable abilities 
of Fitzgibbon. Beresford and Parnell, the almost 
permanent Ministers, helped Orde, the Chief Secre- 
tary, without being unpopular. But the very 
strength of the Government's backing made the 
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distribution of patronage—the standing difficulty 
of Dublin Castle—more delicate. Applications came 
from all quarters. Lord Mornington wanted a 
commission for his brother, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, and had to apply several times for it. 
The Hills and Beresfords and Annesleys and 
Ponsonbys, all expected to be served with peerages 
and tide-waiterships. Though it would not seem 
that jobbery was nearly so rampant as before 1782 
or after 1793, the poor Duke relieved his feelings 
by making a memorandum to the effect that :— 
“Here everything is a job and abused; with a few 
exceptions, from the highest to the lowest, the 
whole people are an interested, selfish, savage, race 
of harpies and plunderers.” The English Ministry 
was surprised to find that the office of chief- 
engineer had been made a sinecure, and thought one 
might as well grant a Greek Professorship in fee. 
Orde thinks that it would be better to be reduced 
“to only a little, tight, well-fed majority, as Lord 
Shannon says.” 

While he was battling with great and little troubles 
at home, the Duke was receiving interesting letters 
from Daniel Pulteney, who sat at Westminster for one 
of his rotten boroughs, and picked up a precarious 
livelihood by running faro-banks, for which his 
patron found the capital. Pulteney probably re- 
flects accurately the common feeling among sup- 
porters of Pitt on the back-benches, though the 
fact that he was a disappointed office-seeker must 
be taken into account. His letters are important, as 
showing that the ascendency of Pitt was won in 
spite of a neglect of all theordinary minor arts of popu- 
larity. They also throw a side-light on Pitt’s conduct 
towards Hastings. It is impossible to whitewash 
Hastings without throwing a good deal of dirt on 
the character of Pitt. Pulteney praises Sheridan's 
great speech, and shows how Hastings’ own speech 
at the Bar damaged his case. But he shows that all 
along the rank-and-file of the Ministerialists had no 
feeling in favour of the impeachment, and only voted 
that way because Pitt did. They seem, further, not 
to have believed that Pitt was really convinced that 
there was a case against Hastings. His action was 
partly ascribed to the importunities of Wilberfore, 
but chiefly to less honourable causes, “If Mr. 
Pitt is at last obliged to a junction with the 
Opposition on the subject, it will not be for 
any other purpose than to frighten the East 
Indians, and to employ Burke, Sheridan, and 
their friends as scarecrows for that purpose.” Again, 
“It is certainly Pitt’s interest that these Indians 
should be kept under a little, and not show too great 
a strength in the House”—for they were already as 
powerful as Pitt himself in the King’s closet. If, as 
some think, the impeachment of Hastings was a 
blunder and almost a crime, the chief blame rests 
not with Burke, Sheridan, and Wilberforce — who 
certainly believed him a criminal—so much as with 
Pitt, who was less certain that he was a criminal 
than that he was a rival. 





THE AGE OF THE TYRANTS IN ITALY. 


THe Ace or tHe ConportTierni. A Short History of 
Medieval Italy from 1409—1530. By Oscar Browning. 
London : Methuen & Co. 


THE fifteenth century represents in the life of Italy 
a very momentous period of transformation, in which 
the spirit of the Middle Ages seems to vanish before 
the advancing spirit of modern history. The long 
and glorious age of the communes is at an end, but 
does not remain without influence in the formation 
of the new Italian states. The tendency of Europe 
to group the populations in stronger and larger 
states, led by a strong central power, was also felt 
in Italy at that time; but the great life that had 
been lived by the single mediwval republics was 
certainly one of the reasons why a more complete 
assimilation was impossible among the Italian popula- 
tions. Out of those republics, however, sprung many 








despotic states, and with them a wide net of political 
jealousies destined to be fatal not only to the liberty 
of Italy, but also to her independence from foreign 
interference. With the advancing of the fifteenth 
century, Italian politics become more and more 
complicated. By the consolidation of the temporal 
power the Popes, as Italian princes, are mixed more 
than ever in the minute and endless diplomatic 
struggles of the peninsula, and from their special 
position they are often led to bring the strength 
of foreign influence to bear on these struggles. 
Milan, the haughty republic round which the Lom- 
bard league had gathered in order to resist Frederick 
Barbarossa, is among the first to transform itself 
into a principality, and—with the Visconti at first, 
and later with the Sforza—it becomes one of the 
two great Powers of Upper Italy ; while Venice, the 
other of these two, spreading on the mainland and 
approaching the Lombard borders, watches it with 
the jealousy of a rival. The Empire is full of pre- 
tensions, but with no real strength in Italy, and, 
later on, merely serves as a pretext to Spanish and 
Austrian ambition struggling for the possession of 
the country. Florence is getting caught in the 
magnetic coils of the Medici, while Naples, in the 
hands of weak and dissolute princes, loses all its 
strength and opens the way to French and Spanish 
contentions. 

Between these and other Italian states, many 
small republics devoured by internal discords follow 
the general tendency of the age, and, falling into the 
hands of a tyrant, change their form of government. 
A succession of bold adventurers, organising armies 
formed of adventurers like themselves, grow into 
power, and exercise a great influence in the life of 
the peninsula. From them Mr. Oscar Browning has 
given the title of “ Age of the Condottieri” to this 
little book which is intended to describe the com- 
plicated period of Italian history that lies between 
the year 1409 and the year 1509, from the council of 
Pisa to the fall of Florence. Perhaps the title is 
hardly accurate, and does not give an adequate idea 
of the subject of the book, because it is difficult, 
among the many characteristic influences of the age, 
to choose one that combines them all. Indeed this 
difficulty does not stop at the title, but is inherent 
to the nature of the book, and Mr. Browning has had 
before him a very difficult task. The narrative of 
the facts is well divided and arranged, and the facts 
themselves are told with sufficient accuracy, a no 
small merit in a book where facts are so abundant. 
One cannot, however, help wishing that the author 
had given greater vivacity to his volume, and 
rendered the principal! figures of his history more 
conspicuous. A short and popular book of history 
runs a great risk of becoming a mere chronicle of 
arid dates and events unless it contains a certain 
amount of dramatic life and colouring. 





THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


Tue House or THE Hippen Puaces: A CLUE TO THE 
CREED OF EARLY Ea@ypt FROM EGYPTIAN SouURCES. 
By W. Marsham Adams. London: Murray. 


THE book before us is an evidence of the great 
interest which students of every branch of learning 
take in Egypt and in the monuments of her glorious 
past; but it also stands as a monument of the per- 
sistence of the belief in the esoteric doctrines and 
mysticism which certain minds attribute to the works 
of the Egyptians. We had thought that the utter 
collapse of Piazzi Smyth’s “ Pyramid theory” had 
shown how baseless such things were, and we believed 
that the late M. Mariette’s authoritative statement 
that the Pyramids were tombs, and tombs only, 
would have settled the question once and for all. 
This, however, has not been done, for Mr. Adams has 
come forward with a new theory of the Great 
Pyramid, which he sets forth as clearly as such 
mystical ideas can be set forth in finite words, and, 
as we should expect, with all the skill and learning 
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which should characterise the work of a former 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. We cannot follow 
him in all his arguments, for he is, apparently, 
equally at home in Chinese, Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Coptic, Egyptian, and various other languages, 
not to mention the “native traditions from India 
and China in the East to Mexico and Peru in 
the furthest West,’ concerning which he speaks 
so certainly on p. 57 (note). Stated briefly, Mr. 
Adams believes that the Great Pyramid suggests 
a “spiritual and most far-sighted purpose for its 
construction,” and that it is “nothing less than an 
indestructible and immutable symbol of the national 
religion.” He next takes one of the books of the 
dead of the Egyptians and endeavours to prove the 
identity of “the path so jealously concealed within 
the interior of the Pyramid of Light and the path 
described textually in the well-known collection of 
sacred Egyptian writings.” The plan and the con- 
struction of the Great Pyramid are so well known 
that we need not describe them here, but no 
doubt students like Mr. Adams will discover 
mysteries in that mighty work until the end of 
time. Of the books of the dead, however, com- 
paratively little is known, and that little does not 
in any way, in our opinion, support Mr. Adams’ 
views. When Mr. Adams speaks of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” he always refers to the “ Book of Coming 
Forth by Day,’ which, however, is only one of 
many books of the dead. Of this work copies of 
several editions have come down to us; but why 
he should make use of the latest of them all 
upon which to found an argument it is difficult to 
see. In other words, to attempt to explain the 
religious signification of the Great Pyramid—we do 
not think it has any—which dates from about B.c. 
3000, by a document not older than the Ptolemies 
seems ludicrous. It is well known that the version 
of the work which it contains was revised and 
edited with considerable interpolations and additions 
and alterations in the time of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, and the Turin papyrus, as published by 
Lepsius, contains many passages which are simply 
inexplicable. The “ Book of Coming Forth by Day,” 
in common with much of the funereal literature 
of Egypt, fails to afford a connected account of the 
future life, or even to give any very definite idea of 
the final destiny of the soul. It contains a number 
of beautiful hymns and prayers for the preservation 
of the perishable body and for spiritual beatitude. 
The separate existence of the soul is pro- 
claimed in distinct language, but where it 
goes immediately after the body dies, and where 
and when it is judged, is nowhere stated. Every 
book of the dead contains a number of funda- 
mental ideas common to all funereal literature; 
but many of them belong to different stages 
of religious thought and development, and are the 
products of different periods of Egyptian civilisa- 
tion; some are exceedingly old, and some are 
relatively modern. The translations of certain 
passages given by Mr. Adams show him to be un- 
familiar with religious texts at first hand, and we 
believe his system of interpretation to be fanciful ; 
any student with the necessary time and books 
could construct twenty such, and when made they 
would be as valuable as his. To come from great 
matters to less, the Egyptian word ka hardly means 
“inner man” (p. 12); for “ Anruhf” (pp. 27, 28) read 
“ An-rut-f” ; the“ Tat” (p. 56) is not a Nilometer, but 
the trunk of the tree which contained the body of 
Osiris, and the four, not three, arms refer to the 
cardinal points; the standard on p. 68 is common to 
every god, and not to Thoth only; and soon. Mr. 
Adams’ Hebrew and Egyptian are both at fault 
when he states (p. 83) that the Hebrew word “ Amén” 
has any connection with the name of the Egyptian 
god “Amen” (Ammon). More incorrect still is the 
meaning he gives to the name “ Hiddekel” ; it cannot 
mean “violent” (p. 55), but it can, and does, prob- 
ably, mean the “stream with the high banks,” a 
name given to the Tigris by the Accadians. 





——$—____. 


GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


COLLECTED PAPERS ON SOME CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS 
or GroLtocy. By Joseph Prestwich, D.C.L. (Oxon.), 
F.R.S., ete. London and New York: Macmillan. 

Moutuscs, By the Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Bracuiopops (REcEN?), 
By A. E. Shipley, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Bracuiopops (Fossin). By F. R. C. Reed, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. (“The Cambridge 
Natural History.” Edited by S. F. Harmer, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, etc., and A. E. Shipley, M.A, 
Vol. II.) London and New York: Macmillan. 


THE disputes between physicists and geologists as to 
the age of the earth and the thickness of the earth's 
crust are of long standing, and have lately become 
familiar even to thé general public. These disputes 
are reflected within geology itself. Some geologists, 
especially on the Continent, adopt theories more 
compatible with those of the physicists, while others 
adhere to the view traditional in England. This 
view is that which is known as Uniformitarianism, 
Geologists who still hold it maintain that the modes 
of action which are the subject of geological science 
have been the same not only in kind, but in degree, 
during the past as during the present. For the 
older epochs, it is true, this view has to a great 
extent been given up; but for recent periods, in- 
cluding the Glacial Period, it is still maintained. 
Against the uniformitarian doctrine, thus rigidly 
understood, Professor Prestwich contends for the 
admission of a difference in degree, though not in 
kind, for the rate of erosion, sedimentation, and 
motion during times geologically recent. For his 
view that “no common scale on the question of 
degree is possible in judging of the past by com- 
parison with the present,” he brings forward good 
geological evidence. If his position were admitted 
it would go some way towards reconciling geologists 
and physicists. 

The questions more specially discussed are the 
Glacial Period and the Antiquity of Man, the 
Agency of Water in Volcanic Eruptions, the Thick- 
ness of the Earth’s Crust, and Underground Tem- 
peratures. On all these questions the geological 
evidence is carefully brought together and ju- 
diciously examined. The last question is dealt 
with on a larger basis of observations than had 
ever been brought together before. The result is 
to give a mean thermometrical gradient of 48°1 feet 
for a degree Fahrenheit. In volcanic eruptions, 
Professor Prestwich concludes, the agency of water 
takes a secondary place. Explosive eruptions are 
due to water; but this is surface water, fresh or 
salt, not water occluded in the lava. It is improb- 
able that water can penetrate beyond a certain 
depth below the surface. The primary cause of the 
expulsion of lava is “ contraction of the solid crust 
of the earth upon a yielding and hot nucleus.” Thus 
voleanic phenomena are ultimately dependent on 
the effect of “secular refrigeration.” The view of 
physicists that the rigidity of the earth depends 
on great thickness of crust is incompatible, Pro- 
fessor Prestwich thinks, with the geological evidence. 
There is nothing geologically to show that the outer 
crust is more than twenty to thirty miles thick ; 
and to assume a much greater thickness than this 
would make both volcanic eruptions and the 
formation of mountain chains in recent times 
inexplicable. The hypothesis that would reconcile 
the geological with the physical evidence is that of 
a solid central nucleus surrounded by a molten 
yielding envelope, which need not be of great thick- 
ness. We may suppose that, owing to great pressure, 
the lava is viscid at depths, and only becomes fluid 
as it rises to the surface and the pressure is 
removed. 

The discussions of the Glacial Period and of the 
Antiquity of Man cannot easily be summarised. The 
result amounts rather to provisional suggestion than 
to a definitive conclusion. To the Glacial Period Pro- 
fessor Prestwich would assign a much more recent 
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date than that which is assigned by Croll’s hypo- 
thesis. The age of man on the earth he would put 
at about fifty thousand years. This he contends for 
on geological grounds; but he brings in the argu- 
ment, not strictly geological, that a longer period, 
such as geologists have been disposed to assign, 
would make the progress of man in the arts of 
civilisation excessively slow. Generally, the tendency 
of the book is to support those who, like Mr. Galton 
and Mr. Bateson, are contending on biological 
grounds for the admission of revolutionary changes 
among the elements of evolution. This is not pre- 
cisely a revival of the old “catastrophic” hypothesis, 
but it seems to offer a chance of explaining the facts 
which that hypothesis tried to explain, though in 
the wrong way. 

The volume on “ Molluscs and Brachiopods” is 
the first instalment of a series to be known as “ The 
Cambridge Natural History.” This series is intended 
to be popular as well as scientific; and, to judge 
from the first instalment of it, the attempt seems 
likely to turn out successful. The present volume 
includes sufficient study of structure and of “ phylo- 
genetic” relations to bring it well up to the require- 
ments of modern biological science. At the same 
time, it treats in the lively manner of the old 
“natural history’ upon the habits, appearance, 
and economic uses of the animals dealt with. Of 
the volume, Mr. Cooke’s contribution forms much 
the longest part, the treatment of Mollusca ex- 
tending to page 459. Mr. Shipley’s account of 
“Recent Brachiopoda” extends over pp. 463—488 ; 
Mr. Reed’s account of the “ Palwontology of Brachio- 
poda” over pp. 491—512. To show geographical 
distribution, maps are provided. In the account of 
molluses a specially interesting chapter is the fourth, 
where the cultivation of the oyster is described at 
some length, and the use of the shells of molluscs as 
money and for ornaments exemplified. The chapter 
ends with some details of the large prices occasionally 
given for rare shells. The book is well illustrated, 
neither conchology nor internal anatomy being 
neglected. 


DATA FOR SOCIOLOGISTS. 


THe PouiticaL INSTITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
By Basil Edward Hammond, University Lecturer in 
History at Cambridge. London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 


In the remarkable sketch of a College of Research 
which Bacon gives in his “ New Atlantis,” he draws 
a distinction between the “observers and collectors 
of experiments,” who simply arrange the data, and 
the “interpreters of Nature,’ who draw the in- 
ferences, Mr. Hammond has, on the whole, preferred 
to rank himself in the former division, In a style 
which is throughout notably simple and wholly 
unadorned, he sets before us with extreme clearness 
all that is known about the structure and develop- 
ment of the states of ancient Greece, prefacing his 
work by a sketch of the various methods in which 
ancient and modern political communities have 
grown up. 

It is obvious, however, that—if one depends 
simply on the classical authors, and does not hazard 
hypotheses—hardly anything can be stated about 
ancient Greece which is not matter of common 
knowledge to nearly all students of Greek history. 
Mr. Hammond's desire seems to be not so much to 
add to their knowledge as to present the material 
in a form in which it will be found useful by those 
students of comparative politics who will some day 
be enabled to arrive at broader generalisations. 
We confess we doubt whether anyone will be able 
to do this without first-hand knowledge of such 
& very important section of the data as Greek history 
presents, just as we should doubt whether anybody 
could work with Mr. Herbert Spencer's tables of socio- 
logical facts (and of other things) except Mr. Spencer 
himself. However, Mr. Hammond is, at any rate, 
thoroughly accurate, and gives us in a compendious 
form everything in Greek history which bears upon 








the political and constitutional development of 
Greece. We must make some exceptions—for in- 
stance, the indications in the Politics that the 
common meals of Sparta and Crete were modified sur- 
vivals from the village-community stage, might have 
been mentioned; and we can find no mention what- 
ever of that later type of tyranny, which seems to 
have been not uncommon—though we have few 
details of it—in the period after the Peloponnesian 
War, a type performs no historical function like its 
predecessor, but rises in a time of political ex- 
haustion and impotence, and resembles nothing so 
much as the dictatorships of the South American 
Republics. Nor do we find any recognition of such 
beginnings of an effort to transcend the City-State 
as we seem to detect in the histories of Gelon and 
Dionysius at Syracuse, and perhaps in the Athenian 
Kleruchies and the expedition to Sicily. Then 
again, although we gladly note that Mr. Hammond 
does not regard Aristotle's words with the un- 
questioning reverence that a believer in the strictest 
theory of verbal inspiration pays to Holy Writ, and 
does not think that his account of democracy is 
simply generalised from the history of Athens, he 
makes no effort to find the states from which it is 
generalised—and we believe that here and there 
verification is possible. 

But Mr. Hammond's limitations come out most 
strongly in his comparison of the Greek and Italian 
city. The former, he says, was fixed, the latter ex- 
pansive, for we find it absorbing other cities. He 
makes no attempt to tell us why. Surely the ex- 
planation may be found in the fact that the early 
Italian city (as Professor Freeman noticed) was com- 
paratively rudimentary—“the fortress and place of 
meeting rather than the actual dwelling-place and 
home which it was in the Greek idea.” Pagi—village 
organisations—lasted on in Italy even until the later 
Roman Empire, and it may be doubted if the city 
was ever so fully organised there as in Greece. The 
religion was less definite, the city less sharply defined, 
and, therefore, less exclusive; and it is a pity that 
Mr. Hammond has not attempted to use his scientific 
imagination, so as to trace the genesis of the Greek 
city, and explain why it is that the Kelts (for 
instance) stopped at the hill-fort, why the Italians 
got somewhat further, and the Greeks further still. 
There is at least one instance recorded of an inchoate 
rudimentary city—or what might have been one— 
in Atolia,. But in spite of the limitations he has 
deliberately adopted, Mr. Hammond has done a 
useful piece of work, though the students to whom 
it will be most useful have probably less ambitious 
aims than those for whom it was designed in the 
first instance. 





FICTION. 


In THE Lion’s Mouth. A Story of Two English Children 
in France—1789-1793. By Eleanor C. Price. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Lorp Strruine’s Son ; OR, THE Foon OF THE FAmiILy, By 
A. H. Marshall. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

Tue Hoty Estate. A Study in Morals. By W. H. Wilkins 
and Frank Thatcher. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


THE brilliant success of one or two distinguished 
writers of historical romance has brought into the 
field an army of imitators. Fortunately, among 
those who follow writers like Mr. Stanley Weyman, 
“Q,” and Mr. Conan Doyle, there are some who are 
something more than mere copyists. Of these the 
author of “In the Lion’s Mouth” is a very fair 
example. Mrs. Price has written a very admirable 
story, in which we have plenty of plot and incident, 
combined with good local colour and accurate his- 
torical information. The story is that of two orphan 
children whom a wicked English uncle sends into 
exile in France on the eve of the Great Revolution, 
They are caught in the storm which bursts over the 
country in 1793, and have to pass through many 
perilous adventures. No doubt the characters intro- 
duced to us by Mrs. Price belong to the stock company 
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of dramas of the Revolution. There is the noble 
family doomed to suffer persecution at the hands of 
the mob; the sturdy republican mayor, who is not 
wholly a villain, despite his republicanism, and who 
has at least the merit of being the father of a son 
who is at once a gentleman and a hero. There is 
the pitiful woman whose republican sentiments are 
perpetually at war with her natural goodness of 
heart; and the young deputy from Paris, who is as 
cruel as a tiger and as cowardly as a monkey. But 
Mrs. Price draws her characters well, and makes us 
forget that we have ever met them before. Her 
story, too, is thoroughly healthy in tone, and the 
incidents march with a spirit and rapidity that 
leave nothing to be desired. Finally, the book will 
be found equally interesting by the young and the 
old. It would make an admirable gift for any 
intelligent boy or girl, and it will undoubtedly be 
read with pleasure by their parents. 

“Lord Stirling's Son” is a story which belongs to 
the school in which Mr. Norris is a master, and to 
which, in one of the many sides of his genius, Mr. 
Anthony Hope also may be said to belong. Itis a 
novel of character, more than slightly cynical in 
tone, but wholesome and good-tempered withal. 
Primarily it deals with the noble family of Stewart, 
and with the remarkable characteristics of Lord and 
Lady Stirling, who for the moment are at the head 
of that illustrious house. Incidentally, however, we 
have sketches of London suburban society, and are 
permitted to compare the vulgarity of the ordinary 
retired tradesman with that of the peer of the 
realm. Mr. Marshall evidently thinks that one is as 
bad as the other. There is hardly any incident in 
the tale, which merely concerns the love of Lord 
Stirling’s son and heir for a penniless girl of the 
middle class, and the serious troubles in which his 
passion involves him. But, despite the lack of 
incident, the story is very pleasant reading. Its 
cleverness is undeniable, and there is a great deal 
of acuteness in its author’s judgments upon the 
characters he introduces to the reader. It may, on 
the whole, be recommended with confidence to those 
who care for fiction which is neither sensational nor 
erotic. 

It seems to have been the primary object of the 
authors of “The Holy Estate” to inculcate the 
loftiest of morals by means of the most improper of 
examples. If we take the book seriously, we should 
regard it as a High Church tract in defence of the 
sacerdotal theory of marriage. There are pages of 
high-flown dissertation by the heroine of the book 
upon this subject ; and if these pages were to be torn 
from the context they might be issued in pamphlet 
form by the E.C.U. or any similar body. But as- 
suming that, instead of being read, these pages are 
skipped—as they assuredly will be by nine-tenths of 
the readers—then it must be acknowledged that the 
remaining portion of “The Holy Estate” is dis- 
tinctly improper. Madeleine Dampier, the beautiful 
heroine, is married to a scoundrel and a ruffian. 
Her husband, Captain Dampier, is a drunkard, a 
liar, a bully, a forger, a blackmailer, and finally a 
burglar. The authors, in their innocence, seem, 
however, to regard this loathsome creature as a 
typical specimen of the Anglo-Indian officer; nor 
can it be said that he is very much out of place in 
the society in which he figures. We have heard a 
great deal about the looseness of European life in 
India, especially at the hill-stations, but we have never 
met with so highly coloured a picture of that life as 
we have in “ The Holy Estate.” Most of the women 
follow their own way, regardless not only of matri- 
monial obligations but of ordinary decency. The 
married men sell their wives without a blush to 
those who covet them; and the unmarried, when 
they cannot obtain the gratification of their desires 
by purchase or favour, are quite prepared to use 
force in order to secure it. This is the Indian society 
that is depicted for us by Mr. W. H. Wilkins and 
Mr. Frank Thatcher, and we are glad to believe that 
it is something wholly different from the reality. 








In the midst of this revolting crowd we are asked to 
contemplate two noble figures—that of Madeleine 
Dampier, the ill-used wife whose husband has tried 
to sell her to Sir John Bradford, and that of Kenneth 
Goring, the penniless soldier who has been cruelly de. 
ceived and jilted by the beautiful Laline L’Estrange. 
Captain Dampier, after his abortive commercial trans- 
action with Sir John Bradford, bas to fly from Indig 
to avoid being arrested for forgery. On the voyage 
to England he disappears, and it is understood by 
everybody but the reader that he has committed 
suicide. His persecuted but immaculate wife dis. 
appears, and Sir John Bradford consoles himself by 
marrying Laline L’Estrange. Kenneth Goring quits 
the service in disgust, and is seen no more in India, 
When the curtain rises again—after an episode at 
Baden-Baden, where Mrs. Dampier is seen earning 
a bare, but virtuous, living as a teacher of English— 
the dramatis persone are found in new situations, 
Mrs. Dampier has taken the place of companion to 
an elderly widow-lady in England, and the reader 
is not surprised to learn that this lady is the 
mother of Kenneth Goring, who, by some opportune 
death, has now become a wealthy baronet. After 
long travel in the far West, he returns home, and is 
delighted to recognise in his mother’s paid companion 
his old friend, Mrs. Dampier. The inevitable conse- 
quences follow. The lady falls in love with the man 
whom she had always respected during her miserable 
married life, and he returns the compliment. They 
are about to be married, when an untoward incident 
happens. This is nothing less than a burglary at the 
Goring mansion, and, alas! the burglar is discovered 
to be the detestable Captain Dampier himself. There 
is thus an end to the prospect of a marriage between 
the lovers, for Mrs. Dampier is too conscientious to 
seek for a divorce, which she might easily have 
obtained. Goring tries to settle the question by 
suggesting that theirs is one of those special cases 
in which a dispensation from the form of matrimony 
may be justifiable. It is then that Mrs. Dampier 
begins the series of long-winded harangues upon the 
marriage question to which we have referred. This 
series extends to the close of the third volume, when 
she and Goring are still left disputing upon the ethics 
of “the holy estate.” Before that end is reached, 
Laline and her husband, Sir John Bradford, return 
to England. Sir John is a paralytic cripple, and 
Laline imports into Eaton Square the morals of an 
Indian hill-station. Despite the tract element, this 
is not an edifying story. It contains, moreover, one 
chapter that strikes us as being extremely vulgar. 
We refer to the chapter in which, under pretence of 
describing an evening party in London, all manner 
of living personages are imported into the story 
under the thinnest possible disguises. 





THREE ENGLISH WRITERS. 


Mitton, GotpsmiTH, Cowper. (‘‘ English Men of Letters,’’) London: 
millan & Co, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are reissuing the thirty-nine English 
Men of Letters in thirteen monthly parts. Chaucer, Dryden, 
and Spenser have already appeared ; the second volume is be- 
fore us; and Byron, Shelley, and Keats are grouped for the 
third volume. The principle on which the lives are associated is 
an excellent mystery. Is it chronology? No. Literary com- 
atibility? Hardly. Contrast, perhaps: the greater lights 
elping out with their brighter effulgence the lesser? Most 
robably. But the mystery need not trouble us: those who 
uy the whole set will have no cause to complain, and those who 
purchase single volumes will certainly have the best work at the 
cheapest rate. The protagonist of the trio before us is Milton, 
with his elevation and his Greek concentration on humanity as 
the prime interest of man. Next we have the author of “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” the man of gentle heart and kindly wisdom 
who gladly turned from the bookseller’s taskwork to court poetry, 
in company with, and = helping out, the inferior, though 
more original, brother-bard, Cowper. Probably these are placed 
side by side in order that the natural Cowper may set off the 
artificial Goldsmith, and unconscious may gain by contrast with 
conscious art. Goldsmith certainly serves to bridge over the 
between Milton, the poet of human action, and Cowper, the 
interpreter of objective nature. 
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LATIN POETS. 


Conrus PorTarvm Latrnorvm. Edited by J. P. Postgate. Vol. I. 
Part II. London: G. Bell & Sons. 

In this second part of the first volume of the new Corpus the 
editor issues a new preface, which is to be substituted for that 
printed in Part I. He explains the fact that no Corpus has been 
issued since 1833 by the unsettled condition of the texts of the 
different poets, due to the fruitful labours of scholars like Lach- 
mann and Baehrens. It is needless to say that we have here a 
model of careful textual criticism, to which the copious footnotes 
of variants are sufficient testimony. Orthography has been 
treated with caution: forms which are manifestly corrupt have 
been ejected, while those which show traces of undoubted 
antiquity—“ scraps of salvage from the shipwreck of truth,” as 
the editor's excellent Latin phrases it—have been retained. 
The whole work is to be in two volumes, each with two parts. 
The first part having taken us from Ennius to Tibullus, the 
second (which is dedicated to the shades of Bentley) contains 
Propertius and Ovid. Professor Postgate is responsible for 
Propertius, and Ovid has had the care of Arthur Palmer, Gerald 
Edwards, Gilbert Davies, Sidney Owen, Alfred Housman, and 
the editor. It is proposed to add at the end of the whole an 
index of names of the authors of the most meritorious emenda- 
tions. We may congratulate the publishers on the general clear- 
ness of the type both in text and footnotes, 





FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


SELECTIONS FROM Pueprvs. Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies, by S. E. Winbolt, B.A. London: Blackie & Sons. 


Ir is rather a difficult matter to recall the ideas of the Latin 
language one possessed at the age of nine. But so far as we 
have been able to do so, we think the little book before us would 
have considerably increased their number and range. The intro- 
duetion is not beyond a clever boy ; and the directions for trans- 
lation, if given vivd voce by the master, will probably avail to 
remove some of the most serious difficulties in the way of the 
learner. Among other very useful features, there is an exercise 
adapted to each fable, and dependent on it for the vocabulary 
required for the translation of the sentences into Latin. This 
has always seemed to us an extremely potent device—at any rate, 
it forees boys to appreciate the significance of case-endings and 
verbal inflexions, and compels them to use their wits. The book 
is, indeed, a combination of interdependent lessons on each of the 
fables selected ; and, with a fair amount of skill on the part of 
the teacher, it is probable that, to use the author’s own words, 
“it will be hard for a boy to learn a lesson without being 
thoroughly saturated with its meaning, diction, and con- 
struction.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Stnce the military alarmist, in one form or another, is ever with 
us, the appeal to cool judgment and common sense is never 
superfluous. Eighteen months ago two big volumes appeared, 
written by “ an officer” on service in the East, entitled “ | anes 
March Towards India,” and they proved to be at once an his- 
torical survey and a political forecast. The author’s facts were 
not always well handled—or, indeed, strictly accurate—but he 
made up for such deficiency by the strength of his fears, and he 
certainly left the impression that a great military struggle for 
Western supremacy in Asia was rapidly approaching. Messrs, 
Constable are now bringing out a series of manuals on Indian 
Problems, and the first volume is before us with the title, “ Can 
Russia Invade India?” Like the writer to whom we have just 
referred, Colonel H. B. Hanna is also an Indian officer; but, 
unlike the author of “ Russia’s March,” he does not conceal his 
name. Colonel Hanna was lately in command at Delhi, and his 
intimate knowledge of India is known to all soldiers and not a 
few civilians. He states that the belief in an invasion of our 
Indian Empire by Russia has had more to do than even the 
depreciated rupee with the financial difficulties of that great 
Dependency than anything else. The dread of so remote a con- 
tingency has led viceroys and commanders-in-chief to extend 
the frontiers of India, to multiply fortifications great and small, 
to concentrate troops in mountain fastnesses, where there is no 
provision for their wants, and to sink money in the construction 


* Caw Russia Invape Inpia? By Colonel H. B. Hanna, Bengal 
Staff Corps —_— (Indian Problems.) London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 

Loxypon CHurcn Staves: wirn Some Nores on THEIR SuRROUND- 
tncs. By Mary and Charlotte Thorpe. With a Preface by Edwin 
Freshfield, jun., M.A., F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 

Surrey: Hicuways, Byways, anD Waterways. Written and IIlus- 
trated by C. R. B. Barrett. London : Bliss, Sands & Foster. 

Atruapets, A Handbook of Lettering, with Historical, Critical, and 
Practical Descriptions. By Edward F. Strange. London and New 
York : George Bell & Sons. 

Lzcrvres on PreacuinG. Delivered in the Divinity School, Sai 
in — and May, 1894. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 








of railways through uninhabitable wastes. The belief that India 
is vulnerable on the north-west frontier, Colonel Hanna main- 
tains, rests upon assumptions, which he sets himself vigorously 
to disprove by a detailed and critical description, based upon 
actual personal acquaintance, of the debatable territory. This is 
followed by an examination of a variety of strategical difficulties 
which at once suggest themselves to so practical a soldier, who 
has gone over the territory and studied the problem at close 
quarters from the point of view of the invader. Colonel Hanra 
declares that though it sounds a paradox to say that the vast 
improvement which has taken place in the implements and 
appliances of war since the latest of the successful invasions of 
India, that fact has diminished to an extent which it is difficult to 
estimate the probability of any new invasion of the country. Apart 
from the natural defences of the country, supply and transport 
present insuperable obstacles. Colonel Hanna believes the 
Sentes Government to be “ fully aware of the hopelessness of 
any scheme for invading British India, and to be free from all 
intention of making the attempt; but so long as it shares our 
belief that its country and ours are natural enemies, so long will 
it be its aim and its interest to embarrass and weaken us in 
Asia. And how can it do this more effectually than by givin 
us from time to time just sufficient cause for alarm as shall 
induce us to seatter our troops more and more widely, and to 
squander more and more of our money on worse than useless 
enterprises—or, rather, India’s money, a different and far more 
serious thing, since financial trouble, in the case of a country 
administered by a foreign Power, means political discontent ? 
In playing this game, Russia runs no risk. What does it matter 
to her whether a few thousand British troops are on her side 
of the Hindu Kush or not? She knows that they can never 
strike at any vital point of her dominions, and so can afford to 
look on and laugh in her sleeve whilst our generals add 50,000 
or 60,000 square miles to the British Empire, and the Indian 
Finance Minister racks his brains to discover some new source 
of revenue from which to pay the price of their militant 
patriotism.” Colonel Hanna gives an admirable sketch-map of 
the Afghan passes and the North-West and Kashmir frontiers. 
His book reads like a commentary on Sir Henry Durand’s 
words, ‘ Afghanistan merits the character given to Spain by 
the first Henry of France—Invade with a large force, and you 
are destroyed by starvation; invade with a small one, and you 
are ponte, ort | by a hostile people.” The obvious moral— 
which Russia, with its difficulties still further East to settle, is 
not likely to overlook—is, of course, “ Don’t invade at all.” 

The ingenuity of the modern author in search of a theme is 
the first thought that suggests itself to us in taking up “‘ London 
Church Staves.” It was decidedly a happy thought on the part 
of the two ladies who were responsible for the book to give us a 
monograph, in which history and gossip are pleasantly blended, 
and which is picturesque in two senses of the term, on the 
insignia of the City beadle, an imposing fanctionary, who, in 
brave array, was accustomed in olden times to magnify his 
office. Modern England is full of the stir of local self-govern- 
ment, and therefore it is well to remember that parochial 
authority flourished vigorously enough in the sixteenth century, 
in spite of its subsequent decline and fall. The beadle’s staff 
was, of course, the outward sign of authority, and went before 
those who wielded power within the bounds of the parish. It 
appears that whatever parish staves were in the City prior to 
the Great Fire disappeared then—by flames probably; b 
felony possibly. The earliest beadle’s staff belongs to the paris 
of St. Sepulchre, where it has done duty since 1677. Fifty new 
parishes were created in the metropolis in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and many of the most interesting staves belong to that 
period. Some of the staves are of great artistic heer and are 
surmounted by statuettes, miniature representations of buildings, 
or quaint allegorical devices, to say nothing of medallions, 
crosses, mitres, and crowns. Hogarth, in ‘‘The Idle Ap- 

rentice,” and Wilkie, in “The Parish Beadle,” have drawn 

r. Bumble to life in all the terrors of offended majesty, as 
well as in the active discharge of his duties. This book, we 
venture to think, would have delighted Charles Lamb, for it 
appeals to the student of men and manners as well as to those 
of us who wistfully cherish the pieturesque associations of the 
past, although pedants may re us as slipshod antiquaries. 

A book which describes “ Surrey” with pen and pencil could 
scarcely be other than attractive, for the county is rich in natural 
beauty as well as in historical and antiquarian interest. Mr. 
Barrett a year or two ago made us all acquainted in delightful 
fashion with the highways and byways, and the churches and 
halls of Essex. He has now made a similar pilgrimage south of 
London, and he shows himself once more a painstaking student 
of the past as well as an artist with uncommon eyes for the 

icturesque, and a hand that is swift and skilful in drawing. He 
7 been to all the places—a statement which ought to be super- 
fluous, but is not—and describes them in a detailed fashion and 
with restrained though evident enthusiasm. It is pleasant to 
wander in such company round Beddington an a. 
Crowhurst and Lingfield, Reigate and Dorking, Guildford and 
Farnham, for nothing escapes our guide that is worth scrutiny. 
He has stories to tell and traditions to recount, and somehow we 
seem to rub shoulders, for a moment at least, with forgotten 
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lords of the manor, and squires and parsons of the old régime 
when life was more leisured and London seemed to lie a long 
way off from quaint market-town, picturesque village, and 
sequestered hamlet. Mr. Barrett can etch as well as draw, and 
the five full-page plates which he gives are excellent in point of 
art. There are, besides, many illustrations scattered through the 
text of nooks and corners, gables avd gateways. 

Mr. Edward Strange deals with the subject of “ Alphabets ” 
—ancient memorials of civilisation which can be traced back to 
the most remote of Egyptian dynasties—as they developed in 
the teelinical sense in the hands of the scribes of the Middle 
Ages and the great historic printers. The appeal of the work is 
not merely to book-lovers, but also, and perhaps chiefly, to 
artists and craftsmen in search of a practical manual. The 
whole subject is treated, in fact, in these pages from the stand- 
point of beauty and utility rather than from that of history or 
archeology, though the latter aspects are by no means ignored. 
Mr. Strange has packed his chapters with much curious and 
detailed knowledge, and many technical hints, and he has em- 
bellished them with facsimile illustrations from old manuscripts 
and books, and sometimes from contemporary designs which 
illustrate the broad principles on which he everywhere lays 
stress. 

The Bishop of Ripon delivered last spring, in the Divinity 
School, Cambridge, a course of “ Lectures on Preaching,” 
which now appear in a volume of two hundred and fifty pages. 
We venture to assert that the pew will endorse this appeal 
to the pulpit for courage, sympathy, and common-sense. Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter is himself a master of assemblies, and in 
these wise and vivacious pages he discusses with admirable 
clearness and point what are the conditions of suecess in the 
pulpit, and what is the secret of power. He illustrates his 
theme by a wide survey cf literature and art, as well as 
religion and morals, and he describes with uncommon felicity 
the spiritual, intellectual, and ethical aspects of the art of 
persuasion when directed to the most lofty themes or most 
commonplace duties. The book is quick with life and ful! of 
practical suggestion. 
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